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TAKE THOU NO THOUGHT. 


Take thou no thought for aught save truth and right; 
Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure. 
Youth fails, and honor; fame may not endure, 
And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 
Keep innocent! Be all a true man ought! 
Let neither pleasures tempt nor pain appall! 
Who hath this, he has all in having naught; 
Who hath it not, hath nothing, having all. 


NOTES. 


oo 


EDITORIAL 
On Wednesday, Sept. 15, the poll-tax 
assessments of fifty cents upon women 
who wish to vote for school committee in 
Massachusetts will cease for the present 
year. No time should be lost by women 
who are not already assessed. 
women should apply in person between 9 
and 5 P. M., at the assessor's office in City 
Hall. 


oo - - 

The terrible earthquakes which during 
the past week have reduced Charleston to 
ruins and shaken a large part of the 
American continent, enlist the attention 
and sympathy of all. The still more Ja- 
mentable and appalling social convulsions, 
growing out of the denial of equal rights 
to women—intemperance, licentiousness, 
poverty, destitution, disease, and prema- 
ture death,—are scarcely noticed. Is it be- 


Boston | 


cause the social evils are more familiar and | 


continuous? The earthquakes are beyond 
human control, and must be endured with 
patience. The more fatal moral evils are 
artificial, and can be remedied by legisla- 
tion. 


-eo*e — 

The New York Voice (prohibition or- 
gan), which said, a few weeks ago, that 
woman suffrage in Washington Territory 
had not helped the temperance cause there 
in the late election, now retracts its hasty 
statement. But our anti-suffrage contem- 
poraries in Boston and elsewhere who 
made haste to quote the Voice against equal 
rights for women, are strangely oblivious 
of the later utterances of that paper. It 
is unaccountable, for instance, that the 
Boston Daily Journal does not quote with 
alacrity the testimony entitled ‘Truth 
about the Vote in Washington Territory,” 
which appeared in the Voice of Aug. 19, 
signed by Narcissa E. White, National Or- 
ganizer of the W. C. T. U. and late from 
Washington ‘Territory, or the ‘Denial 
from One who ought to Know,” by Nellie 
Starr Hanson, organizer W. C. I’. U. of 
western Washington Territory. It would 
give us great pleasure to see these facts 
reprinted as promptly as was the un- 
founded aspersion now so thoroughly re- 
futed. Our usually candid contemporaries 
will find them in another column. 

The Voice, although it strongly opposes 
the endorsement of woman suffrage by the 
third-party prohibitionists, has ‘been at 
no little pains to get at the exact facts” 
of the voting of Washington Territory 
women at the recent election, and gives its 
conclusion, as follows: ‘*A very large pro- 
portion of the votes cast by women—not 
less than four-fifths—told for(local option) 
prohibition.” It adds: ‘*We believe that 
had it not been for the speeches and per- 
Sonal appeals of two women, the popular 
Majority for prohibition would have been 
emphatic.” We should say that a vote of 
four-fifths of the women for prohibition 
was “emphatic” enough for all practical 


purposes. 
——~ -e@e 





The mistake of the Voice and of the re- 
formers it represents, is two-fold. First, 





it undertakes to win in a battle of ballots, 
while refusing even to endorse the propo- 
sal to give ballots to one-half the people, 
four-fifths of whom, as it affirms, are on 
its side; and second, it assumes that all 
men or women who oppose prohibition are 
enemies of temperance, forgetting that 
temperance is a principle, and prohibition 
only a method. 

-*ee 


One of the first lessons taught by the ac- 
tual voting of women is that they will 
have different opinions on the same sub- 
ject. At the late election in Washington 
Territory, the question was local option on 
the sale of liquor. Everybody knows that 
the vast majority of women are in favor of 
temperance. But on that particular meth- 
od to secure it women differed in opinion. 
This fact has tried the souls of good men 
and women. Nevertheless the right to 
differ in opinion and action must be con- 
ceded to women asitistomen. ‘There are 
various temperance methods, diverse po- 
litical opinions, many sects in religion, 
many phases of belief on all sorts of ques- 
tions. There must be tolerance for each. 
But this is not inconsistent with the efforts 
to convince or persuade to a given method 
or opinion. 








or 
“The Women of the Revolution,” by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, at the Old 


‘South next Wednesday afternoon at 3 


o'clock, will draw a crowded audience. 
Already Mrs. Livermore is almost over- 
whelmed with letters of inquiry as to 
when and where this new lecture can be 
given, and her engagements will be 
equalled only by her physical ability to 
respond. Her popularity is something 
phenomenal. She has just returned from 


| atour to summer watering-places, where 


she has sometimes addressed audiences of 
5,000 and 6000, as at Chautauqua. At 
Thousand Island Park, Queen City Park, 
Burliugton. Vt., and other places, she 
was cordially invited to say something for 
woman suffrage. 

A Western correspondent, herself a 
third-party prohibitionist, takes exception 
to our last week's statement that ‘tin Penn- 
sylvania, on the 26th ult., the prohibi- 
tionists adopted a platform which makes 
no allusion to suffrage for women.” ‘The 
resolution adopted by the Convention was 
as follows :— 


-eoe- ——— 


“That moral efforts to reclaim the drinker and 
to educate on the nature and effects of intoxi- 
cants must not be relaxed, and we approve of all 


| organizations having these objects specially in 


view. Notably the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions, by their devoted, practical and per- 
severing labors, command our admiration, emu- 
lation and appreciative recognition. The Prohi- 
bition party pledges its co-operation and influence 
in the prosecution of whatever measures and to 
whatever degree our mothers, wives and sisters 
may deem needful for the protection of home 
from the drink curse, including civil equality 
under the Jaw, and their counsel and labor in our 
party work of ‘down with the saloon and up with 
the home’ is cordially invited and welcomed.” 

This ‘tallusion” to woman suffrage, if 
we so interpret the phrase ‘civil equality,” 
is carefully framed not to endorse it. It 
“pledges co-operation and infiuence in the 
prosecution” only “tof whatever measures 
and to whatever degree, including civil 
equality, our mothers, wives, and sisters 
may deem needful for the protection of the 
home from the drink curse.” Such a pledge 
can be had for the asking from any body of 
Republican or Democratic politicians. Al- 
most every speech made against woman 
suffrage in Congress or State Legislature 
begins or ends with a similar assurance. 
“When women want it they shall have it.” 
Such a promise means nothing and binds 
nobody. Vague and illusive as it is, no 
wonder it dropped out of the Associated 
press summary altogether. 


roe 
7s 


Dr. Withers-Moore gets small comfort 
either at home or abroad in bis terror lest 
educated women will cease to bear chil- 
dren. ‘The daily papers make fun of him. 
Among others, the Boston Transcript says : 


**Nothing could be plainer than that Dr. 
Withers-Moore, whoever he may be, is a 
victim of that still not entirely outgrown 
delusion that women are a sort of inferior 
caste of men, to be cared for and directed 
in their commendable little efforts towards 
the educated state of intelligence by the 
benevolent superior caste of humanity— 
somewhat as the Southern doctors of di- 
vinity used to describe slaveholders di- 
recting and encouraging the self-improve- 
ment of their slaves—within certain limits, 
mind you, but never with any idea of their 
being anything but slaves; oh, dear! no; 
poor things.” 


But Carroll D. Wright, of the Bureau of 
Labor, has statistics that set at naught the 
poor fears of Dr. Moore. The real dread 
of such men is lest the advantages which 











are constantly accruing to women shall 
eventually put women in possession of 
themselves. 
“eo 

Rey. J. D. Fulton once went a step fur- 
ther than Dr. Moore. Before a suffrage 
committee of the Massachusetrs Legisla- 
ture Rev. Dr. Fulton said: “If women 
ever get the right of suffrage there will 
be no more children born, or if there are 
any they will all be girls.” But the vot- 
ing of women and their higher education 
have been going on for many years, and 
the world is peopled all the same. Men 
once tried to prove that steam navigation 
across the ocean would be impossible. 
But while they were proving it, the steam- 
ships went over, and the case was settled. 


ee 


Somerville, Texas, has a female college, 
the authorities of which have decided to 
allow the attendance of young men on the 
same terms as the young women. 


a 


WHY WOMEN SHUN HOUSEWORK. 


Many journals and many people, most 
of them men however, whenever the sub- 
ject of new avenues of employment for 
women is up for discussion, bring up,as an 
argument against it, the fact that there 
are so few good domestics to be gotten for 
service in the household, and say that as 
long as vacancies exist in that department, 
nothing new should be allowed the sex. 

While it is a fact that household assist- 
ance of a reliable character is seldom to be 
had, there are reasons why this is the case, 
and a few of these reasons I wish to bring 
forward in explanation of the fact, and in 
defence of the women. 

One reason is that such service is con- 
sidered as menial, and all who do it are re- 
garded as being below their employers in 
the social scale. For a lady to associate 
with the girl who sweeps her kitchen and 
washes her dishes is, in general, regarded 
as a very great condescension on the part 
of the lady, and one for which the girl is 
to be continually humbly grateful. Ordi- 
narily however, the only association be- 
tween mistress and maid is just what the 
necessities of the case call for and no other. 
The girl is made to feel that she is a ser- 

yant not merely while her hours of service 


last, but at all times and under all cireum- 


stances, and must not expect to be treated 
in any other way, no matter how worthy 
she may be. ‘Toa girl or woman of any 
independence of feeling, to whom a social 
position is worth something, this is galling 
in the extreme, aud few who possess the 
characteristics which would make them re- 
liable and conscientious in the discharge of 
their duties are willing to submit to such 
humiliation. 

Another reason why such work is only 
taken up as a last resort, is its monoton- 
ous character, and the continuous demands 
made on the time. The work is the same 
dull, uninteresting detail over and over 
again, day after day. with no chance of 
promotion to anything higher and more 
agreeable. Unless a woman has a natural 
liking for household work, there is noth- 
ing in it but just the money she receives 
for her services. The distance, socially, 
between herself and the family she serves 
prevents all mutual interest, and the girl 
soon feels that she don’t much care about 
the work so she gets it done and receives 
the money. ‘The hours of service are con- 
tinuous save the afternoon off. She must 
hold herself in readiness to answer all calls 
cheerfully at any and all hours. She is 
expected to do her work in the way her 
mistress desires, no matter how hard it 
may be for her to adapt herself to it. 

Women, as mistresses, too often forget 
to treat those who serve them with the 
consideration their humanity demands, 
and come to regard them as little else than 
animated machines gotten up by nature 
for their especial benefit. 

Few women. unless they are stupid or 
stolid, are willing to submit to such con- 
ditions, and will not, if anything else can 
be found by means of which to make a 
living. 

In a factory she may make less money, 
or have* less after her expenses are paid; 
she may be compelled by her small wages 
to accept of a third or fourth-rate board- 
ing-house for her home; but when her 
hours of labor are done for the day her 
time is her own; she is at the beck and 
call of nobody, and may go where she likes 
and do as she pleases; and this is also true 
of her Sundays. She is independent, and 
feels that she is nobody’s drudge to be hu- 
miliated by word or act. If she is edu- 
cated, she is not compelled to associate 
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with illiterate workmates after working 
hours. She may be as exclusive as she de- 
sires, and no one can question her right to 
be thus. 

True, she may and does have hardships 
to bear, and they may be many and severe, 
but she thinks them preferable to the con- 
ditions that she must endure if she seeks 
to earn her living at household service. 

Thus the domestic service, which is 
now better paid in cities than in many of 
the factory and mill works, is left to the 
ignorant. unreliable, and less sensitive for- 
eign element, which, having less develop- 
ment of character, cares not so much for 
the humiliations of such service, and is a 
constant source of vexation to all requir- 
ing such assistance. 

That there are exceptional cases where 
the above conditions do not exist I will 
freely admit, but what I have said is true 
of the most; and while these reasons do 
exist the results must be the same. 

The remedy for this disorder must be 
applied by those who seek such assistance. 
Arrangements can, in many, if not all 
cases, be made to bring the work within 
certain hours, leaving the employee free 
to do as she desires when her work is done. 
A change also in the manners and customs 
of mistresses would do away with much 
of the dislike of good, reliable girls to 
household service. 

Of course, this would involve some radi- 
cal changes in the present management of 
households, but it would be a change that 
in the end would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned, because it would have for its ob- 
ject the lightening of the burdens of a class, 
and such changes always react favorably 
on those who bring them about. 


Philadelphia, Pa. CHRISTIE BELL. 
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WOMEN’S CLUB IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Three years ago, in New Orleans, thir- 
teen workingwomen inaugurated a club. 
The idea had grown with two or three that 
it would be well to have some place where 
working girls, shut up in the one cramped 
room of a sixth-rate boarding-house, might 
come together and amuse themselves in an 
innocent home-like fashion. ‘Their idea 
was that every one, and particularly young 
girls, need recreation, and if they cannot 
find innocent, healthful pleasures, they 
will take what comes in their way, even if 
it be harmful. So these few communicated 
the idea to others, and a little club of thir- 
teen was formed under the title of ‘The 
Woman’s Club.” Several of them objected 
to the title of “club,” as sounding too 
much like the organizations of that sort 
among men, and being connected in their 
minds with dissipation and card-playing, 
but their objections were overruled by the 
plea that the prefix of ‘*woman’s” was 
sufficient to remove all such associations 
from the name. ‘The Club struggled along 
for a year, adding but few members to the 
roll, and having its meetings in the rooms 
of other societies. At the end of that time 
it secured a room of its own, rented a 
second-hand piano; an artistic member 
hung up some of her drawings; another 
gave a pot of flowers to set in the window ; 
books were collected for a little library, 
and a series of free lectures by celebrated 
women were given. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
spoke before the Club, as did Susan B. An- 
thony, May Rogers, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Mrs. Wright, and a number of 
others. 

‘The Club began to grow, and spent even- 
ings of music together or read original pa- 
pers, discussed subjects of interest to wom- 
en, and sometimes had a little tea, to 
which each one contributed a dish, and 
some of the many flowers of the Crescent 
City. Women whose lives had been a 
waste of barren toil for years, went there 
for the delights of music and literature, 
which they had never had, and, better 
than all, a pretty, bright room where they 
might meet other women, or bring their 
friends to entertain them. Each one paid 
but a tiny fee, and some who could not af- 
ford even that were excused from dues; 
yet, as the membership grew, the sum in 
the treasury increased so that half of all 
receipts were put aside for members in 
distress, and many who were sick or in 
trouble were relieved from that fund. Af- 
ter three years the Club, which began in 
such humble poverty, has increased and 
added to its list the rich and fashionable 
women of the city as well as the poor work- 
ing class, so that when the poet Mary Ash- 
ley Townsend lately read a paper before 
it, one of the largest halls in the city 
was necessary to hold the Club and its 
friends. Ex? 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 
—_s 

Miss MAup BANKs, daughter of General 
Banks, made her first appearance as an 
actress on a New England stage, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Monday evening. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GOUGAR has returned 
from her European trip. She continues 
her interesting letters in the Inter-Ocean, 
the last one being a vivid description of 
“Picturesque [reland.” 

Miss MINNIE 8S. CooK is acting as the 
head of the Indian office during the ab- 
sence of the commissioner of [Indian affairs 
and the assistant secretary of the same 
oflice. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will spend 
ten days in Vermont, beginning Sept. 17, 
speaking under the auspices of the Ver- 
mont W. C. I. U. At Chautauqua, she 
addressed immense audiences. 

Miss S. M. BuRNHAM, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has received two diplomas from the 
New Orleans Exposition, one for rare 
marbles, and another for her book on 
them. 

MLLE. SOPHIE RAFFALOVICH has been 
made an honorary member of the Cobden 
Club, in recognition of her study of econo- 
mic questions and of her French transla- 
tion of Faweett’s biography. 

Rev. ANNIE H. SHAW preached in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, last Sunday. In the evening 
she lectured in the Congregational Church 
for the franchise department of the W. C. 
T. U. This was a union service of four 
churches. ‘ 

Miss EMILY SARTAIN has been chosen 
by unanimous vote principal of the Phila- 
delphia School of Design. She is the 
daughter of John Sartain, the famous steel 
engraver, and has been long known asa 
superior artist. She has studied abroad 
during many years, and has had charge of 
the art department of two or three maga- 
zines. 

Dr. HELEN B. CARPENTER, 4 recent 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College 
of the N. Y. Infirmary, was admitted a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety at the last meeting of the censors for 
examination of applicants for admission 
to that body. Dr. Carpenter has also 
been elected to fill a vacancy in the N. E. 
Hospital in Roxbury, and will begin her 
duties there. 

Dr. JULIA TOLMAN, a daughter of Rey. 
Richard ‘Tolman, for several years a Con- 
gregationalist minister of Tewksbury, and 
for the last sixteen years a resident of 
Hampton, Va., was graduated at Vassar 
College in 1876, was assistant teacher in 
the Pittsfield High School for five years, 
took the regular medical course at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, was in the hospital for 
women and children at Roxbury one year. 
She located at Arlington a year ago, has 
her office in the Library Building, and 
makes a special study of the diseases of 
women and children. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH RODGERS, of Chicago, 
the mother of eleven children and wife of 
a prominent labor man, has been appointed 
master workman of District Assembly 24 
of the Chicago Knights of Labor. She is 
the first woman thus honored. She was 
judge of the assembly three years ago, 
and by her rulings was declared to be the 
most fair and impartial judge who ever 
held the position. In one case which she 
was called upon to decide, her rulings 
stand as precedents throughout the coun- 
try, and are often cited. Mrs. Rodgers 
has been a delegate to the trades assembly 
for the past three years. She has rein- 
stated the assemblies which were expelled 
for their anarchist tendencies, but declares 
that she has no sympathy with such doc- 
trines, and will oppose them in the Knights 
of Labor. 

Dr. SARAH FRISSELL, a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, took 
the four years’ course at Ann Arbor Med- 
ical School, receiving the regular degree 
of M. D., after three years of study, anda 
diploma for a special course in anatomy 
and diagnosis of disease. She had, for six 
months, charge of a hospital for women 
and children. She practised as a physi- 
cian for seven years in Pittsfield, where 
she had good success and many patients, 
who were very sorry to have her leave. 
She went to Springfield two years since, 
where she is winning her way by her med- 
ical skill and thorough conscientious work. 
She was, ad interim, the physician for her 
alma mater. after the death of the regular 
resident physician, before another could 
be found. 
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THE G. A. R. IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco dearly loves to be hospi- 
table. Separated as we were for so many 
years by a mountain. barrier from our 
kinsfolk and acquaintance, we have not 
yet lost the habit of claiming friendship 
with, and outstretching hands of welcome 
to all pilgrims from *‘home.” To know 
that a stranger is from the East is to in- 
vest him at once with the sacredness sur- 
rounding a guest. 

What welcome, then, could be too great 
for those of our brothers who had marched 
with their lives in their hands to preserve 
to us the peace and prosperity we now in- 
vite them to witness and share? 

Monday morning, accordingly, found 
our city in gala dress; Market Street, 
from the ferry to Van Ness Avenue, a dis- 
tance of more than a mile, as well as other 
principal streets, was almost roofed with 
fluttering flags of every bright color and 
appropriate design. Midway of this dis- 
tance stands the beautiful triumphal arch, 
spanning the broad thoroughfare. ‘The 
arch is painted to represent masonry. It 
stands, | think, about fifty feet in height, 
and is flanked by two smaller arches af- 
fording way upon the sidewalk. ‘The top 


is turreted and finished with stands of 


stacked muskets and cannon balls, the 
whole surmounted with waving flags. 


The arched under way is outlined with the 
coat-of-arms of each State. ‘To right and 
left are four niches, two above and below, 
in witich stand colossal plaster figures. 
Those facing the ferry are Washington 
and Lincoln above. <A sturdy miner and 
sapper are seen below, leaning upon their 
implements; facing westward are Farra- 
gut and Grant, above, while a sailor and 
soldier hold vigil below. Suspended from 
the turret, with star and Maltese cross 
just visible against the perfect semi-circle, 
are G. A. R. badges. It is a really hand- 
some structure, and it seems a pity it 
should be temporary. 

Private enterprise vied with the decora- 
tive committee. Residences and business 
buildings were most lavishly and tastefully 
adorned. A large building, known as the 
White House, carried off the palm. The 
lower floors are occupied by a dry and 
fancy goods firm, of which some of the 
partners are French. They displayed a 
large painting of Washington and Lafay- 
ette, surrounded with evergreen wreaths 
and the national colors, and flanked by 
small real cannon resting upon stands of 
‘annon balls. ‘To right and left are the 
headlight of a locomotive and the hull of 
a war vessel complete, which, lighted 
from within at night, produced a charm- 
ing effect. Everywhere was the smell of 


—_——— 


true and deep feeling. I can only refer to 
his manly tribute to the women of the war. 
“Our mothers!” he said; ‘they were our 
guiding star in camp and at the front.” 
He also spoke in fervent admiration of 
Grant, and eulogized his book as the work 
of the most modest man who ever achieved 
greatness. ‘Mr. President,” he said, 
“once I thought an unkind thought of 
Grant. Once I spoke an unkind word of 
Grant. If God will forgive me, I will try 
to atone for it.” It was pleasant, through 
out the entire week, to see how these old 
soldiers sank all differences of political 
opinion, and entirely forgot the errors of 
the statesman in their hearty respect and 
love for the memory of their old comman- 
der. 

On the same evening, the California 
militia were reviewed at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute Pavilion by Gen. Burdette, and ad- 
dressed by him, Gov. Stoneman, and 
others. ‘The exercises were followed by 
dancing. 

On Tuesday, the crowd exceeded any- 
thing known here. Besides our 10,000 or 
more guests from the East, visitors poured 
in from all the interior towns, and though 
the arrangements in regard to lodgings are 
said to have been unusually good, many 
had difficulty in procuring shelter. Hos- 
pitable homes opened their doors, how- 
ever, and all were accommodated. Owing 
to the ignorance of locality of so many 
strangers, the eating-houses in the vicinity 
of Kearney, Montgomery and Market 
Streets were fairly besieged, and in many 
of them provisions ran short. 

Everything that could be utilized as a 
seat was taken long before the procession 
started, and the sidewalks were a moving, 
living mass. Finally came the thrill of 
the first bugle. The omnipresent small 
boys were compelled to fall back before a 
platoon of police. Then came the Califor- 
nia militia, received with very small en- 
thusiasm, for we can see them any Fourth 
of July. Then, with plenty of music be- 
tween, the California posts, Lincoln of 
San Francisco leading; then a long line, 
two thousand or over strong, from every 
adjacent town, even from our distant bor- 
ders; such little hamlets as Los Gatos 
turning out their quota of heroes to swell 
the ranks, and greet their comrades of by- 
gone days. Now enthusiasm grows fer- 
vent, each new banner is greeted with re- 
newed cheers and waving handkerchiefs. 
But what is here? San Franciscans grow 
frantic with delight as our hero-guests 
march past, bearing at their head Califor- 
nia’s smoke-blackened and shot-torn ban- 
ner presented to Maine in 1861, and now 
returned to us with all its honorable sears, 
blazoned with the gilded names of seven- 





laurel and pine, gay with bunting. Grand | 
Army badges were freely displayed, and | 
the legends, ‘*Welcome, heroes,” ‘*Wel- | 
come, veterans,” met one at every turn. 
The joke of the season passed from lip to | 
lip, and was repeated from the rostrum 
before the week was over, that a promi- 
nent undertaker had in large characters, 
“Welcome, G. A. R.,” above his door. 

On Monday, the streets were alive with 
music and marching men; greetings flew 
from one to another, and all the city was 
abroad. Grand Army hats and_ brilliant 
badges were thick on our streets. Modest, 
unassuming gentlemen, neighbors for 
whom we had entertained no unusual de- 
gree of respect, men whom we should 
never have suspected of the ability to take 
the life of any creature, certainly not of a 
fellow-man. suddenly donned their regalia, 
and stood revealed to us as heroes. 

On Monday night, a reception was ten- 
dered to the Army of the Potomac at 
Metropolitan Hall, a beautiful and com- 
modious auditorium, capable of seating 
over two thousand. A very fine band 
played the dear old music of the war, 
touching chords of memory that had scarce 
been stirred for years. Upon the plat- 
form (since elected | 





sat Gov. Fairchild 
commander of the G. A. R. for the ensu- | 
ing year), wearing the dignity of his empty | 
sleeve; Gen. McMahon, the president of 
the evening, with his beautiful silvery 
hair and soldierly bearing; Chaplain No- 
ble, one of our own earnest and eloquent 
divines, carrying his badge as the mark 
of that grandest type of manhood (when 
he fights for liberty), the Christian soldier ; 
Col. Stuart S. Taylor, the orator of the 
evening; and many others whom we felt 
it a privilege to only look upon. Oar 
mayor pronounced the welcoming address ; 
Dr. Noble directed our thoughts heaven- 
ward by a beautiful prayer, full of solemn 
feeling; Gen. McMahon spoke, his melodi- 
ous voice seeming to deny the fact of 
which I was informed, that he is in the 
neighborhood of seventy years of age. 
Col. Taylor, on being introduced, stepped 
to the front of the platform, and without 
any preliminary address, raising his hand, 
pronounced in low, thrilling tones, ‘All 
quiet along the Potomac to-night.” ‘The 
eftect was magical. ‘The vast audience re- 
sponded as if to an electric touch. ‘The 
silence was palpable—throbbing with feel- 
ing. ‘The whole address was in keeping— 
not a loud or ranting word; instinet with 





teen great battles, where that ‘lovely mes- 
of death” bad floated above the 
carnage of war and beckoned on to vie- 
tory. New York, with her 
groups of sacred battle-flags, some slit into 


senger 
Now comes 


ribbons, some with scarce a fragment to 
hold them to the ‘staff, some too worn to 
expose to our western breezes, concealed 
in their canvas coverings; all, baptized 
with the blood of martyrs and blackened 
by the awful incense of battle. Greeted 
with cheers and tears, they pass. Oh, you 
have seen them often; but some of us had 
never gazed upon our flag, except when 
flung to the breeze in newness and beauty; 
and that smoke of war, those thousand 
tatters, speak to us in new and eloquent 
language. We had known that war was; 
now we have je/t it. Now comes Vermont, 
with a sprig of green at the button-hole; 
New Hampshire, with a block of granite; 
Connecticut, with a wooden nutmeg: Mas- 
sachusetts, with Bunker Hill Monument 
reared aloft, and each man armed witha 
tiny pot of baked beans; come the Ohio 
men in straw hats, and the Kansas men 
(and oh, how we cheered true Kansas!) 
comes the long line of over twelve thou- 
sand true men from North and South and 
East, and every other man in that line ear- 
ries a silken flag; and now look with me 
down the street, one broad mass of stream- 
ing banners, and say that you never saw 
so lovely a sight! 

At last the pageant is over, and the tired 
Fran- 
cisco cobble-stones were worse than Vir- 


veterans,—who confessed that San 


ginia mud—dispersed to dine and recuper- 
ate for the torch-light procession in the 
evening. I fancy they didn’t recuperate, 
for one of our searching fogs came up, 
very few veterans turned out, and the pro- 
cession was a very slight affair. The fire- 
works were really fine, displaying G. A. R. 
badges, but the atmosphere was too damp 
to admit of a good effect; the rockets es- 
pecially, which should have been beautiful, 
were nearly, or quite, lost in the fog 

On Wednesday evening the monster con- 
cert.of 1,000 voices in the Pavilion. his 
building seats, I suppose, 10,000 persons, 
but at seven o'clock people began to turn 
away, and at eight the doors were closed 
against the crowd. By some mismanage- 
ment, the singers had not a separate en- 
trance, and many were unable to make 
their way through the crowd until nine 
o'clock, so those persons who, it is said, 
went as early as four in order to obtain 
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good seats, were obliged to sit five hours 
before the concert began. ‘The orchestra 
and chorus were very fine; Miss Ellen 
Coursen, of San Franciseo, sang **The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and Carrie Swain, the 
actress, gave “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ovean,” but the space was really too large 
to be filled by any single voice without 
a painful effort that detracted sadly from 
the pleasure. Onthis night, every theatre 
in the town was full. Atthe Grand Opera 
Hlouse, next in seating capacity to the 
Pavilion, Joseph Grismer and his talented 
wife (one of our own girls, by the way.) 
were playing a war drama called ‘The 
Field of Honor,” and here there was not 
standing room. 

The feature of Friday was the reception 
by the Woman's Relief Corps. ‘These la- 
dies had been in active session all the week, 
and had, no doubt, accomplished as much 
important business as their brethren of the 
G.A.R. Among the results of their de- 
liberations were a resolution thata Nation- 
al Home, on the same basis as the Soldier's 
Home, should be established; and resolu- 
tions referring to the restriction of Chinese 
female immigration and to pre-emptory 
measures against Mormonism were pro- 
posed by Mrs. Kate E. Sherwood, of Ohio, 
and unanimously adopted. Mrs. Elizabeth 
D’ Arey Kinne, of San Francisco, was elect- 
ed National President for the ensuing year. 
Mrs. Kinne is a native of Boston, and 
graduated from the High School of that 
city. She married Col. C. Maison Kinne, of 
the California Hundred, and has for the 
past twenty years been prominently con- 
nected with philanthropic work in this 
city, during which time she has achieved 
deserved popularity. As Department Presi- 
dent for the last year, she has been loved 
and honored by the ladies of the various 
Corps, and by all with whom her duties 
have brought her in contaet, and we feel 
secure that her administration will be one 
of usefulness and success. The other la- 
dies chosen as officers for the coming term 
have proved their fitness for such posts by 
ellicient work, both during the war and 
since, in behalf of destitute soldiers and 
bereaved families of veterans, and in help- 


ing to advance the interests of army 
nurses, 
To return to the reception. Soon after 


the hall was opened it was filled to its ut- 
most capacity. ‘The stage was beautifully 
decorated, and the atmosphere was fra- 
grant with the cut flowers, floral pieces, 
and rare exotics which were displayed in 
abundance. 

Mrs. Kinne’s address opened with an 
apology for the absence of members of the 
National Encampment, who were still in 
executive “I wish the Grand 
Army had emulated the example of the 
Woman's Relief Corps, in finishing up 
their business,” she said, *tand there would 
have been no delay.” Mrs. Kinne then pro- 
ceeded to explain the aims and workings 
of the Relief Corps, and in a few graceful 
words, introduced Mrs. Fuller, the retiring 
National President, **who had,” said the 
speaker, ‘*by her kindly actions, endeared 
herself to 50,000 members of the organiza- 


session. 


ion. 

Mrs. Fuller was received with warm ap- 
plause, and spoke many kind words of 
San Francisco, expressing the pleasure ex- 
perienced by our guests in their hearty 
welcome, and said that while the East 
could not offer us such abundant luxury of 
fruit and flowers, it sent us warm and loy- 
ing hearts. She spoke tenderly of the 
mission of the Relief Corps, the happiness 
of serving, and of healing the wounds 
which are still throbbing from the cruel 
and fratricidal war. 

Comwander-in-Chief Burdette, who was 
to have replied, being absent, Miss Clara 
Barton introduced to the audience 
amid prolouged applause, and made a short 
but felicitous address. In returning thauks 
for election as honorary member of the 
L. R.C., she said: ‘The beautiful rites of 
the installation ceremony impressed me 
deeply, and I felt pride and satisfaction in 
womanhood. If the war made men of 
boys, it made good, true, and loyal wom- 
Out of the evil of 


was 


en, but at what a cost! 
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the war good has come, when it has made | 


such good, true, and loyal women.” 


Gen. Logan, Gen. Burdette, Gen, John | 


5. Kountz, and other veterans, now came 
from the Encampment session to join for a 
time with the Relief Corps. After an in- 
teresting address by Mrs. Wittenmeyer, 
who served as army nurse during the war, 
and established diet kitchens for wounded 
soldiers, and one by Mrs. Russell, Presi- 
dent of the California Department Branch, 
Paul Van Der Voort was introduced, as 
the only male member of the Relief Corps. 
Col. Paine, of Ohio, Commander of the 
newly formed order of Veteran's Sons, 
Gen. Burdette, and Gen. Logan, were fol- 
lowed by Gen. Fairchild. who said that his 
first official act as Commander-in Chief of 
the G. A. R. was to assure the ladies of 
the W. R. C. that in the future, as in the 
past, his earnest co-operation would be 
forthcoming. The lengthy programme 
was enlivened with fine music, orchestral 
and vocal, including a song by Mrs. Nel- 





lie Holbrook Blinn, and drumming by the 
famous drummer boy of the Rappahan- 
nock. Many think this the most delight- 
fu) evening of the week. 

On Saturday night was the camp-tire, 
which few ladies were privileged to attend. 
Then came the blessed Sabbath calm; in 
most of the churches the stirring events of 
the week were emphasized by services ap- 
propriate to the oveasion, and in the even- 
ing praise services were held at which the 
music was of decidedly a patriotic order. 

In addition to what I have attempted to 
describe, all the Posts kept open house, 
day and evening, providing liberal refresh- 
ments; California wine, Iam sorry to say, 
flowing but too freely; yet, to the credit 
of the veterans I must add, that there was 
no disorder of any kind, other than might 
have occurred at any time among us; and 
the police report not a single arrest of a 
Grand Army man for drunkenness. Fruit 
and flowers were everywhere. I forgot to 
say that on the day of the parade, the col- 
umn of visiting veterans was preceded by 
a great wagon of beautiful cut flowers, 
which were strewn on the street by little 
girls dressed in white. Everywhere was 
the hearty hand-clasp and warm greeting. 
Our guests have professed themselves de- 
lighted with our city, our cable cars, our 
infant park, our hospitality, and we feel 
that we have done our best to give them 
fitting welcome. If some few have looked 
upon the oceasion as a money-making one, 
it has been the fault of the individual, not 
of the people as a whole, and we earnestly 
hope that cases of extortion have been 
few. Your friends will soon return, to 
tell you the story better than I have done; 
some will bring with them our beautiful 
California badge of native silk, with the 
G. A. R. badge and bear woven in. May 
they long wear it, with pleasant memories 
of the Twentieth National Encampment 
by the Golden Gate. 

GERTRUDE GALLAGHER. 

San Franciseo, Cal. 
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RURAL LIFE IN WESTERN MISSOURI. 


PRATHERVILLE, CLAY CO.. MO., 1 
AUG. 14, 1886. j 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send you this Jetter from a tiny ecoun- 
try town, unprogressive and quict. A 
place where ** “tis always afternoon.” The 
houses are mostly old, the orchards sur- 
rounding them are gnarled and gray with 
age, the people, mostly old, move slowly, 
and speak with a soft drawl. The one 
street of the little town would be grass- 
grown if the were not so dry. 
Every one here knows every one else 


season 


throughout the neighborhood; a stranger 
passing through the place is enough to 
draw all heads to the windows. I can im- 
augine one tired of the stir and bustle of ae- 
tive life finding the atmosphere of quiet 
and perpetual peace that reigns here very 
grateful. 

But this neighborhood, quiet as it now 
is, has seen stormy times. For four years 
it was at the mercy of both armies, and the 
“bushwhacker” had his chosen home 
among its ravines and thickets. Whatsays 
the old verse ?— 

“And what the cut worm spared 
Gave to the caterpillar.” 

So the people of this locality might have 
said— 

“And what the soldier spared 
Gave to the guerilla.” 

Quautrell’s gang. Carnell’s and Jim 
Lane’s Jayhawkers, ull preyed upon the 
land, besides small bands of independent 
bush-rangers, who pillaged and despoiled 
all parties alike, with the impartiality of 
him of whom Scott sang :— 

“He sought the beeves that made his broth 

In England and in Scotland both.” 


The whole county is especially rich in lo- 
eal traditions, and every brown, time-worn 
house here has its story, often an intensely 
thrilling one. The many empty houses 
and neglected fields tell a sad story. ‘The 
place has never recovered from those ter- 
rible days of the war. The brawny hands 
that should have repaired the ruined walls 
are cold forever. The orebards are un- 
pruned, the fields untilled and unfenced, 
wanting the care of those who sleep in the 
neglected hillside burial-ground, or 
some battlefield; or who, saddest of all, 
still live, crippled and feeble. winning a 
scanty subsistence from the earth that has 
no room for them. Most pathetic of all, 
to me, are the empty negro cabins, with 
their cavernous fire-places, their single, 
tiny window, empty of glass, and stone, 
clay-calked chimney that dwarfs the hovel 
by comparison with its huge proportions. 
The soil, though broken by gullies and 
seamed by stony ridges, is fertile, but poor- 
ly tilled. The county is noted for its fine 
horses and mules, even in Missouri, the 
home of fine equine stock. Kentucky has 


on 


none finer, and the famous blue grass 
thrives here, too. ‘The James brothers 


lived until the war within a few miles of 
my present home. ‘The people speak of 
them with regret, and the friendliness that 
all feel toward those they have known in 
their childhood, even if their later years 














have not been praiseworthy. Some regarg 
them as heroes, as the old-time yeomen re. 
garded **Robin Hood and his merry men,” 
Many a story has been told me of their 
courage, their generosity to the poor, their 
kindness to their mother, by those who 
thought of them tenderly,—not as outlaws 
and thieves, but as men whose virtues 
were their own, and their faults the effect 
of circumstances, and who mourn the 
dead brother as traitorously slain by oye 
he had befriended. Jesse James is buried 
near here. His mother, Mrs. Samuels, 
guards and tends his grave with pious care, 
Since beginning this, the whole neigh- 
borhood has gone into a fever of excite 
ment because of the strike among the 
graders on the railroad now being built 
here. ‘Ihe season has been very dry, 
Crops are poor. Prices of all kinds of 
food, as well as of feed for horses, is high 
and growing higher. The wages paid for 
labor are not enough in proportidn, and 
yet the railroad contractors have just low- 
ered them twenty-five cents a day. The 
men at demanded the money due 
them, but this their employers refuse to 
pay until next month, hoping thus to force 
them to go back to work, as they cannot 
atlord to lie idle. ‘Themen refuse to allow 
the work to goon until they are paid, or 
are set at work at the same wages as given 
before. Five hundred men patrol the 
whole line daily. ‘They are very quiet, 
show no violence, and make no threats, 
The utmost good humor has been thus far 
displayed on both sides, but how long this 
will last is a question none can answer, 
I fancy that the matter will soon be set- 
tled by the payment of the men, and if 
they are not soon paid they will be obliged 
to sevk work elsewhere. .'%. 


once 
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WOMAN'S DUTY TO WOMAN. 


SALEM, MASS., AUG, 23, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a late number of the JOURNAL you 
published a communieation drawing atten- 
tion to, and praising an article headed 
“Woman's Duty to Woman,” in a late 
number of the Forum surely your cor- 
respondent had not carefully read that 
shallow, school-girl composition in the 
Forum, or no praise for it could have erept 
into the columns that so rarely fail to keep 
vigilant watch and ward over woman's 
interests. 

A review of ‘Woman's Duty to Woman” 
has appeared in the New York <Art-Age. 
The position taken is only what might have 
been expected from that dignified. high- 
toned journal, always staunch in its re- 
spect to woman, and swift te defend her 
cause. I beg you to give that review soon 
in your columns, that it may thus reach 
your readers, 

Allow me to add, that to my mind the 
writer even of that review failed to see 
one important fact, i. e.: that rich women 
who earn money at the expense of the poor 
invariably select the most agreeable and 
easiest employments, and leave only the 
dreariest ones to those who must work or 
starve. MArY B. WEATHERBEE. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Ercuincs rrom Two LAnpbs. 
soston;: D. Lothrop & Co. 


sy Clara Arthur 
Price $1. 

In “Etchings from Two Lands’* Mrs. 
Mason not only relates her experiences as 
a missionary in Japan, but she sketches 
the scenery of the country, its plants and 
flowers; the streets, with their shops, tea- 
houses, and bazars; and the people them- 
selves, their domestic habits, religious be- 
liefs, industries, and amusements. ‘The mis- 
sion field of Mrs. Mason and her husband 
was in ‘Tokio, the capital. She was there 
during the great fire of 1876. when ten thou- 
sand people were made homeless. Going 
through the burnt district next day, she 
found women cooking their rice on the sun- 
ny side of their “*go-downs.” These go- 
downs are the protection which the Japan- 
ese have against fire. They are fire-proof 
buildings of mud, standing a little apart 
from the house. ‘They often cost more than 
the house itself. In ease of fire there is 
crowded into these go-downs everything of 
personal value. ‘This ‘expedient prevents 
much loss and suffering. 

A curious law among the Japanese re- 
quires all merchants to settle their accounts 
and pay their debts by the 31st of Decem- 
ber, and they are not allowed to buy or 
sell goods until they have done so. On 
New Year's Day there is great emulation 
among the merchants to make the first 
sale, as they consider it an advertisement 
of their solvency. Goods sold on the first 
of January are piled conspicuously on 
drays drawn by coolies. The merehant 
receives the congratulations of his friends, 
and together they follow the goods to 
their destination. 

Mrs. Mason's book is full of interesting 
information, and will correet many mis- 
taken ideas in regard to Japan and its in- 
habitants. : 


Mason. 
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The demand for Capt. W. DeWitt Wal- 
lace’s novel, **Love’s Ladder,” is such that 
his publishers, Belford, Clark & Co., of 
Chicago, will reproduce the plates which 
were destroyed in the recent fire, and put 
out a third edition next month, ‘The story 
is having a wide sale.—Lafayette Daily 
Journal, 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Jessie Watson, a native of Austra- 
lia, was recently naturalized in California 
so that she might take up a homestead in 
that State. 

Mrs. Sherwood touches on that vital 
subject to American Society, the health of 
American women, in her letter from Aix- 
les- Bains, published this week in the Trav- 
eller. 

Mrs. Lucy Bainbridge, who has recently 
travelled through the East, says ‘they do 
not vaccinate the women in Burmah, as 
they do not them worth the 
trouble and expense.”” Who are * They?” 

It was estimated by Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown, that even in ‘poor old Missouri” 
“the price of a yoke of oxen invested in 
Temperance literature would convert a 
whole county to prohibition.” Why not 
to woman suffrage? 

Mr. Granville B. Putnam, 
having seen the sea-serpent off 
Cove, Thursday, is a graduate of Amherst, 
a Boston schoolmaster of many years’ ser- 
vice, a tetotaller, and an unswerving 
friend of truth, 

There are now living within a radius of 
a quarter of a mile of the centre of the 
town of Southampton, seven women over 


consider 


Pigeon 


| 
and 


who reports | 


eighty years of age, the oldest being nine- | 


ty-three. The latter is the mother of Rev. 
H. L. Edwards, of Northampton. 

Mexico's willingness to reopen the case 
in the Chihuahua Supreme Court, and her 
offer to receive a special legal envey from 
the United States to reconsider the inter- 
national question with, are greater conces- 
sions than inost governments would have 
made in like circumstances. 

This is the newspaper age; the people 
like hot types, not cold; they take their 


leaflets like their pop-corn, “fresh.” We 
are trying to furnish new, crisp, and 
to-the-point material. Our leaflets are 
“not too long,” our timely talks are time- 


ly. We aim no random shots.—Frances EZ. 
Willard, 


Dolores Fosta, widow of the former 
Mexican general, Santa Anna, is dead. 
She was forty-nine years of age. Santa 


Anna was president of Mexico three years 
before she was born, and she was married 
to him when she was thirteen. For twen- 
ty years her life was spent in a camp. Her 
husband died while living in exile with his 
wife. They had no children. 

A sister-in-law of the late M. Thiers has 
given to the Marseilles Society of Science, 
Art and Literature the two houses in the 
street of that town which bear the name 
of M. Thiers and which formerly belonged 
to his family, on condition that the Acad- 
emy shall take up its quarters there, and 
shall preserve intact the chamber in which 
the great statesman was born. 

Women in business raise some new ques- 
tions. For example, in Chieago, where 
gentlemen took off their hats on entering 
the elevator where ladies were, finding it 
often inconvenient ou account of exposure 
to draughts, finally drew the line at ladies 
in business, and before the regular occu- 
pants of offices kept on their hats.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

At one time at Applington, Lowa, I saw 
a farmer and his wife bring into Swan's 
store, and sell, four chickens, at twelve 
cents apiece, which the wife had sat up 
and dressed the night before, after putting 
seven children to bed. The husband took 
the money and went to the saloon a few 
minutes after and treated fifty cents’ 
worth.—James McGuire. 

Goud Housekeeping contains an earnest 
plea for justice concerning ‘‘A Woman's 
Allowance.” No one thing so easy and 
so simple do we know, which can bring a 
like amount of comfort into the life of a 
married woman who has no resources in- 
dependent of her husband’s income. For 
children, also, an allowance is an adinira- 
ble means of teaching self-reliance and the 
use of money. 

The European idea of using soda instead 
of coal in running engines is shortly to be 
tried at Minneapolis, Minn., where steam- 
engines are forbidden. Several tons of 
soda are placed inside of a boiler and 
slowly saturated with water, which pro- 
duces an intense heat. ‘The soda can be 
used again by driving out the moisture. 
Soda engines are used in St. Gothard tun- 
nel, where the bad ventilation prevents 
the use of coal. 

Mrs. Esther Gray, the Hudson Street 
baker of New York city, who gained so 
many friends and so much notoriety last 
spring by being boycotted, made so much 
money by the malice of her persecutors 
that she is about to open a fine branch 
bakery fitted up at a cost of $2,000, to be 
run in connection with the famous parent 
institution. Besides this, she is able to 
Spend a few weeks in the country for 
heeded rest while the new shop is being 
prepared. 

There was a peculiar fitness in the re- 
cently unveiled memorial to the late Mr. 
Fawcett, on the Thames embankment, 
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erected exclusively by the contributions 
of women. He not only opened post-oflice 
telegraph appointments to 
and made himself a leader in the 
their higher education, but he was their 
spokesman in a thousand instances where 
his voice was of authority, and where 
theirs could not be heard.— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Henry Stowell, editor of the Seneca 
Falls (N. Y.) Revei/le, whose nomination 
as postinaster was rejected by the Senate, 
displayed rare good judgment. in the opin- 
ion of the Buflalo Times. On entering 
upon the discharge of his duties as post- 
master, he appointed his daughter deputy, 
and she still remains in charge of the 
oflice, with a fair prospect of staying until 
next December. As Miss Stowell is a 
Democrat, there can be no objection on the 
part of those entitled to the emoluments of 
the office to her retention. 

The North 


women, 
cause for 


American Review tor Septem- 
ber promises to be a spicy number, and 
one of more than usual value. Miss Kate 
Field contributes to it a very strong and 


able paper on **Mormon Blood Atone 
ment.” which will excite great Interest, 


and Ouida will utterly demolish **Woman's 
Suffrage.” Let the WoOmMAN'’s JOURNAL 
take notice. ‘*Forewarned, forearmed.”* 
Let our Park Street contemporary get 
out all its ammunition, and store its car- 
peted, vine-festooned, picture-hung office 
parlor with the ammunition of war.— 
Lilian Whiting, in Traveller. 

there really anything in the New 
York State Constitution denying women 
the right of suffrage? Thinking people, 
including eminent jurists, now that they 
are becoming willing by the force of grow- 
ing public sentiment to examine this sub- 
ject, are suddenly discovering that this 
idea of the State Constitution, forbidding 
women to vote, which has so long been ig- 
norantly accepted, is really a myth and a 
bugbear. Unless the Legislature 
law forbidding women to vote, it looks as 
though they may get the negative privi- 
lege which so many lawyers think the Con- 
N.Y.) Jour- 


“Is 


pusses a 


stitution contains "—NVidgara 


nal, 

Professor Corson, of the department of 
Anglo-Saxon and English literature in Cor- 
nell University, has just received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the Philoso- 
phical Faculty of the University of Ziirich 
for Miss Emily L. Gregory, who was gradu- 
ated at Cornell several years ago. ‘This is 
the third lady graduate of Cornell who has 
taken this degree at Ziirich. Miss Gregory 
has been appointed professor of botany at 
Bryn Mawr College. near Philadelphia, 
and enters upon her duties next month. 
Miss L. E. ‘Thompson, a graduate of the 
class of ‘76, is the dean of the faculty of 
Bryn Mawr, and is also a graduate of the 
University of Ziirich. 

The American Social Science Associa- 
tion will begin a five-days’ session at Sar- 
atoga, Sept. 6th. The programme this 
year includes an opening address by Car- 
rol D. Wright, president of the Associa- 
tion, on “Popular Instruction in Social 
Science; a debate on ‘The Teaching of 
Sovial Science in Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” in which novelist Cable is announced 
to take part; an address by Dr. ‘Titus 
Munson Coan, of New York, on **Mineral 
Waters at Home and Abroad,” and papers 
on *Boycotters and the Law,” by Rev. 'T. 
R. Bacon, of New Haven. and ‘Shall For- 
eign Immigration be further Restricted by 
Legislation?” by Rey. Dr. T. T. Munger, of 
New Haven. The report of the general 
secretary, F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, takes 
up this year ‘Social Questions of the 
Time.” Short speeches or papers are ex- 
pected from Edward Atkinson, ‘Thomas 
Davidson, Alfred Russell Wallace, and 
others. 

Justice Edward Dutfy, of the Tombs po- 
lice coui t of New York, fondly called ‘the 
little judge,” says he proposes to show 
that there isn’t power enough in the whole 
police department to protect an officer 
who takes advantage of his uniform to in- 
sult women. ‘The occasion is Rosa Cresci’s 
charge against Policeman Edward‘Flood, 
which the officer thought he was rid of 
when Rosa did not appear on the day set 
for thetrial. ‘The little judge declared he 
would not dismiss the case, but would 
find the girl and have Flood prosecuted if 
he had to do it himself and it took a year. 
The police and certain shysters tried to 
prevent the discovery of Rosa, but she 
was found in Philadelphia, fetched back, 
confided her story to the little judge, and 
he has changed her first accusation to a 
charge of felonious assault, and made an- 
other Italian woman, her friend, enter a 
complaint of assault and battery against 
the officer. It is for such determined pro- 
tection of poor people that Justice Duffy’s 
faults in other directions are overlooked. 
—Springfield Republican. 

Senator Leland Stanford's munificent 
gift of $4,000,000 to found a co-educational 
university in California is expected to be 
followed at his death by several millions 
His purpose is to establish some 
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technical schools first—in which be 
to have the co-operation of General Fran- 
cis Walker—some college buildings next, 
and a university proper last. His rela- 
tions with the University of California are 
entirely cordial. Indeed, the present uni- 
versity is supposed to have come very near 
getting the money. 


hopes 


Much inquiry has been raised about the 
attitude of the women of Washington 
Territory on temperance, at the election, 
June 28th. The issue was prohibition or | 





not, submitted to the several electoral | 
precinets separately. A majority of the 
precincts went for prohibition. In Se- 
attle, Tacoma, and Walla Walla, the larg- 
est cities, the vote was adverse. ‘The 


abandoned women of the Territory were 
gathered sedulously by the dram-sellers 
and taken to the polls. Also a con- 
siderable number of ladies from the 
families of military officers and others 
were induced by the plea that license 
would benefit the public treasury, to vote 
against prohibition. But the W.C. T. U. 
worked vigorously, and a large majority 
of the women of the Territory threw pro- 
hibition votes. But for their ballots, un- 
questionably the result would have been 
reversed. A small number of ladies, of 
decidedly temperance sentiment, but equal- 





ly decided against woman suflrage, re- 
fused to vote.—Chicago Advance. 
e- 
ILUMOROUSB. 
It is all the same to the oyster whether 


he is killed by his enemy, the star-tish, or 
is stabbed to death by the oyster knife of 
the man who loves him. 


A philosopher who had married an ig- 
norant girl used to call her brown sugar,” 
because, he said, she was sweet but unre- 
fined. 


Doctor XN. (wiping his instruments, after a 
long and painful operation)—You wust 
think me a regular butcher? Patient 
(yroaning)—No! Butchers kill tirst and 
flay afterward! 

Said a school examiner at South Abing- 
ton, Mass.: **When the Pilgrims landed, 
what did they have that was more precious 
than home and friends?” A bright-eyed 
little boy answered so promptly as to 
bring down the house, * Pop-corn ?” 

A country rector complained to Dr. 
touth that he had received only five pounds 
for preaching a sermon at Oxford. ‘Five 
pounds!” ejaculated the doctor. ‘Why, | 
would not have preached that sermon for 
fifty!" 


An Indian chief who is visiting Wash- 
ington at government expense was intro- 


duced to a senator recently, who has a 
very bald head. ‘The chief looked at him 
for some moments with great interest 
Finally, he said: ‘Ugh! Where you fight 
Injun some time?’ 

In a Chinese village, during the time of 
drought, « missionary saw a row of idols 
put out in the hottest and dustiest part of 
the road. He inquired the reason, and the 
natives answered, **We prayed our gods to 
send us rain, and they wont; so we've put 
them out to see how they like the heat and 
dryness.” 

Handel was a large eater as well as a 
large man. Once he entered a London 
restaurant and ordered dinner for three. 
He waited and waited but no dinner came, 
aud finally called the waiter. ‘*Why don’t 
you bring me in my dinner?” ‘We will 
serve the dinner as soon as your company 
come.” ‘Thunder and lightning,” blurt- 
ed out the hungry Handel; “bring me 
the dinner prestissimo—I[ am the com- 
pany.’ 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a_prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East loth Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


rive FACTS 


ae ee 


AV osctus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of ‘Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 


Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 














Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, — Heat, 
a 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Coki Sores, ete. 
CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Jpcting of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neura 
CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
ARRESTS Falling of the ‘Hair and induces a 
successive growth. 
New Jair on Bald ces. 
) Asa Dressing for the | 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 °c.1pP"s-22 
to users that 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 
Proved, beyond all 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, ‘ete., c., Circulars sent on request. 


Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, rbere? 
Headache; Scald- Head and other Scalp jae 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 
RESTORE Vitality to torpid opens Grows 
UNSURPASSE is Wholesome, Pure an 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
THESE ARE Fi FACT 5 question, to the sat- 
SMITH BROS., Propa., 349 Washington St., Boston, 








“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benetit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualfied praise. 

Susan C, Voet, ( Woman's Journal).” 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mars. G. E. Simmons, Coloes, N. Y. 

“IT suffered three years from blood poison, 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. ¥, 


Purifies the Blood 


moud’s Sarsapariila 1s characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active meuicinal 
qualities. The result isa medicine of unusuai 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood's Sagenpartiia tones up my syste 
purifies my blood, sharpeus Ty »petite, an 
seems to make me over.” J HOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, in. 

*“ Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
{s worth its weight in gold.” . BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


fold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Maae 
wmly by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


MUSICAL QUERIES 


Occur to every musical person, whether professional 
or amateur, pupil or teacher. It is wise to have at 
hand standard books, like those of DITSON & CO., 
so that every question may be answered, 


How shall 1 pronounce this Italian word? 


says the embarrassed pupil, who docs not wish to ap 
pear verdant. Why, purchase Ludden'’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms, (31.00) 
in which the correct pronunciation of every term in 
common use in all civilized languages, is given. 


Do you Wish not t0 appear ignorant When any 
musical celebrity is Mentioned ? 


The great Moor's Eneyclopedia of Music 
(35.00) contains thousands of musical biographices, 





and Urbino'’s Biographical Sketches of Emi- | 


nent Musical Composers, (31.50) will post you 


as to the principal modern masters. 


Do you Wish tO solve any musical problem? 


Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms wil 
solve it for you. Cloth, $5.00; Boards, $4.00, 


Are you posted in Musical History? 


IN NO MAN’S LAND. 


If not, do not fail to purehase forthwith Ritter’s | 


Students’ History of Music, (82.50) and be 


longer ignorant. 

‘These books constitutea valuable reference library, 
and wiil speedily repay the price to those who wish 
to write or talk with accuracy on musical subjects. 


MAILED FOR ABOVE PRICES, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 


DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 


Cobbe. 
MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex. by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, by ‘I’. W. Higginson. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE, Atk, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

Fcer one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 


Tue LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

‘THE WATER BaBtes, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET. FINS AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stauton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMtS AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


A STOCK of BOOKS, 


FOR ‘SALE:: STATIONERY, &e.— 


invoicing about $15. Address I. M. GILBERT, 
Effingham, Mlindis. 


Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal office, or 
addressed to Mrs. Tompson, 41 Charles Street 
East Cambridge. 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 

The best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elem: nts which are making trouble in the Queen's 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
wives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa- 
thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. 81.50. 

An important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu- 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley's paper on “Faith 
Cures,” in the June Century, de aioe sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facta in tre ae. 8 
array; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

Sanan K. Botton. 814 

The author, deeply pecsented in the impending 
changes in educational and labor conditions in 
America, visited England expressly to study the aime 
and experments of English legislators, teachers and 
reformers. ‘This book is the result. Every page is 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volame is 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else- 
where. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 

MARGARET Sipney. 75 cents. 

‘The most practical, sensible and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses” of our 
great cities, and small towns as well. That this kind- 
ly effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS, By Annie 

Hi. Rypen. $1.00, 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and counsels. 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By Curntstina Goopwin. 75 cents, 

One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schoole has 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
achools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 


By Mra. 


but ip various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
experiments. 


TWO BOOKS FOR Boys.) 
WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. 


ALD. 1.50, 
Boys like to read stories of men. 
to living in the future. 


By Geo. MacDon- 


They are given 
Here isa stirring story of high 


motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 
IN LEISLER’'S TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks. 


$1.50. 

A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, ia which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually oecur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 

rWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. €1.25. 
adventures of Iitthe wide-awake American 
really rival those of the famous Alice. ‘The 
with transformation scenes, pageants, 
tableaux and astovishments. The wittiest child's 
ever published, 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT, Wonder Stories. 
Vol. Il. By Mrs. Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. $1,25. 
Twelve page drawings by Walter Satterlee. 
Records of the Twelve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 
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Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number 7 proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

8d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 


For the Relief and Cure of 


KEENICS *: Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., W achington, D. Cc. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, — 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon wil! cali for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as tfitir facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa “elephone aumber 7232. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


“* BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 4, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Boney sent in letters not registered at the 


risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is 4 receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


LOOK TO THE SCHOOLS. 
Massachusetts women who desire to 
vote for school committee, unless they pay 
a tax on property in this State, must apply 
to be assessed a poll tax of fifty cents, on 
or before Wednesday, September 15. Go 
at once to the office of the assessors in 
your town or city and ask to be assessed. 
No time should be lost in doing so. De- 


lays are dangerous. 
—_—-_ --* oo -—_—_ 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, in Racine, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, 1886. 

The Convention will be addressed by 
prominent advocates of Woman’s Rights 
in Wisconsin, and also by eminent speakers 
from abroad, including Susan B. Anthony 
and Dr. Alice B. Stockham. 

Arrangements will be made for reduced 
fare on railroads. The entertainment of 
guests will be provided for. All persons 
desiring entertainment should forward 
their names as soon as practicable to Rev. 
Olympia Brown, corner 10th and Lake 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. 

OLyMPIA Brown, Pres. Wis. W. S. A. 
JuLiA A. BOWEN, Chair. Ex. Com. 
LAURA B. JAMES, Secretary. 
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MORE PUBLIC WORK FOR WOMEN. 





A writer in Lend-a-Hand says: 


Within a day or two, a child asked, 
after listening to a discussion of some 
atrocious municipal wrongs in New York, 
**Why don't good people stop it?” 

‘*Good people don't have anything to do 
with polities,” was the answer. ‘‘Gentle- 
men can’t be politicians in New York.” 

“Do they like to have vulgar people 
make them do as they like?” said the boy, 
after a moment or so of consideration. 

‘They don’t like it, my dear, but they 
can’t help themselves,”’ said the mother. 
“Run away now. You have no need to 
ask so many questions.” 

The child went away reluctantly. The 
evening guest listened with wonder and 
resentment. Her spirit burned within her, 
and, like the too impetuous prophet of old, 
she delayed not to speak with her tongue. 

‘“*You’re the great-granddaughter of a 
man who fought in the Revolution, Mrs. 
Emily. You’re the daughter of one who 
gave his life joyfully at Antietam for a 
country that you are doing your best to 
make unifhabitable by anybody but Anar- 
chists and Nihilists.” 

Mrs. Emily gasped. 

‘*What do you mean?” she said. 
You are certainly crazy.” 

“Not I. | came to you to-day from a 
woman’s club where politics are ignored 
as not refined, and I heard two deacons, 
on the way out, deploring their minister’s 
tendency to talk of public issues. You 
would shake hands with them. It is be- 
cause their mothers had no knowledge of 
public issues that they take the ground 
they do. itis because not one woman in 
a thousand tries to discover what public 
issues mean, that we are the worst gov- 
erned people in civilized story. You will 
give hours each day to talking German 
with your children. You will not give 
one that will help to make them decent 
citizens. You would, if you really under- 
stood, but you neither know nor care.” 

Mrs. Emily sat silent, too confounded 
by the sudden attack to think of any re- 
ply. but her husband came to the rescue. 

**What would be the use if she did? Of 
all things there is nothing worse than a 
woman’s meddling with things she was 
never meant to understand. ‘This is some- 
thing new for you; I didn’t know you 
ever thought of politics.” 

There is no room for the argument that 
followed, and which ran on for av hour or 
more with such earnestness that the com- 
batants came to see some points that had 
never been clear before. One thing was 
plain; that the child who finds that public 
questions are ignored in his own home, 
will ignore them later in life; and that it 
is thus made certain that on women the 
chief responsibility falls. 

How shall interest be roused? How 
shall we be made to care how we are gov- 
erned or by whom, and who will lend a 
hand to bring about some sense of what 
we owe to ourselves and to our children? 


It did not occur to this writer that the 
petitions of many thousand women for po- 
litical rights have been denied every year 
for thirty years, and that when political 
rights are denied, political knowledge will 
not abound. Nor did it seem any explana- 
tion of her puzzle over her friend’s lack 
of ‘interest in politics that the husband 
said, ‘‘What would be the use if she did? 
Of all things there is nothing worse than a 


“1? 





woman's meddling with things she was 
never meant to understand.” 

The husband scorns the idea of political 
knowledge for his wife. The nation and 
the State refuse her prayer for a right to 
vote, and then, like Adam, who pat the 
blame on Eve, this writer says: “it is cer- 
tain” that on woman the chief responsibil- 
ity falls **for ignorance in the family on 
public questions.” Now Lend-a-Hand is 
right in saying that there should be knowl- 
edge of politics at home, and if our neigh- 
bor will only come over to the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL she can be put in the 
right way to get it. ay * 
hiiceitiiaiiaeenteatiann 


WHO OWNS THE BABY? 


Boston, SEPT. 2, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of Aug. 21, I read with in- 
terest an article entitled, ‘The Father 
Owns the Baby,” in which it was stated 
that by the law of Massachusetts a father 
has the sole right to his child. 











Being ignorant of the matter myself, | 


but fearing that the writer of the article 
in question had been misinformed, I con- 
sulted one of the most eminent judges in 
our State. I learn from him that as the 
law of Massachusetts now stands and has 
stood for some years, the rights of the 
father and mother are equal in respect to 
their children. If the mother had seen fit 
to remove and conceal her child from her 
husband, the law would uphold her quite 
as much as it was said to uphold him in 
the story which was related. 

Each has an equal right, but if the pa- 


rents disagree, the stronger or the more | 


crafty of the two will, as a matter of fact, 
succeed in carrying out his or her pur- 
poses in regard to the child, until the mat- 
ter is carried into court. In case the pa- 
rents go to this extremity, if the mother is 
a sane person of good moral character, 
there is scarcely any doubt but that the 
child, if he be of tender years, would be 
placed in her sole charge. 

No statute can prevent domestic infelic- 
ity, injustice, or even cruelty so long as 
human nature remains as it is, and men 
and women indulge in selfish and irration- 
alconduct. ‘The most that can be expected 
is that justice shall be done when the ag- 
grieved person brings his or her claim be- 
fore the court. However it may be in 
other States, in Massachusetts at least, as 
I am informed, the law is just and humane 
in granting to motherhood all the rights 
that are vested in fatherhood.  L. 1. A. 

Our correspondent is misinformed. In 
Massachusetts the husband has the sole 
custody of the child or children. He is 
their sole legal guardian; the sole head of 
the family. So long as husband and wife 
live together, the custody and control of 
minor children vest exclusively in the hus- 
band. He may remove them from their 
mother. He may place them in the charge 
of strangers. In order to obtain any con- 
trol over them, as against his will, the wife 
must first break up the home. She must 
leave him and take steps for a separation 
from him. Zhen she may apply to the 
court, and the judge may at his discretion 
give her the children, or he may give 
them to the husband. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent any father from sending his chil- 
dren away from the mother to another 
State or to a foreign country. This legal 
power has repeatedly been exercised, and 
may be again. he fear of losing their 
children keeps many women from leaving 
their husbands, and this fact is often stated 
by lawyers and legislators as an excuse 
for leaving the law unchanged. 

The father has even the power of ap- 
pointing a guardian other than the mother 
by will; the mother has no such power so 
long as her husband is alive. Butin that 
case the mother has a right to the society 


‘of her fatherless children and the court 


may make the necessary orders or decrees 
from time to time in relation to such cus- 
tody or possession H. B. B. 
2 oo ——____ 

NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


While at home, in Eau Claire, Wis., I 





‘had the pleasure of attending the largest 


delegate Convention ever held in Eau 
Claire. It was the Eighth District Prohi- 
bition Convention of Wisconsin. 

I went in just before the reading of their 
platform, and obtained an introduction to 
the Chairman of the Platform Committee. 
I asked him if he had a woman suffrage 
plank in it. There was none. No one had 
suggested one. He said: ‘‘I will see the 
committee and we will frame one, as you 
desire it.” In a few minutes he brought 
back the following, and said: ‘*You are 
to change this to suit yourself.” 

I thanked him for the women of the 
eighth district. It read as follows: 


Resolved, That as our remembrance of our 
mothers is such as to make us believe that they 
had, or still have, as good hard sense and as high 
moral aspirations as we and our fathers, we do 
declare in favor of extending to all women the 
right of suffrage, the same as now enjoyed by 
men. 

I saw no change to make, and offered 
none. 

The platform was received in perfect 
quiet until this plank was read, when the 
delegates (over a hundred in number) and 
the houseful of men broke into a storm of 
applause. It was carried without a dissent- 
ing voice. The remainder of the platform 
was read and carried without applause. 








Two other women were present. 

This 8th District approved the National 
instead of the State platform, which last 
says no word for woman suffrage. In the 
evening, Congressman Price accepted their 
nomination, and spoke eloquently for the 
woman suffrage plank, which he heartily 
endorsed. 

While at her home in Michigan, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw was doing the same work 
at a County Convention there. Miss 
Shaw was a delegate and one of the plat- 
form committee of the Mecosta County 
(Mich.) Prohibition Convention. She 
framed four out of the seven planks which 
were carried. One was a woman suffrage 
plank, another an endorsement of the W. 
c. T. U. and their work. 

Miss Shaw spent nearly a week with me 
in Eau Claire. I made arrangements for 
her to preach in the M. E. Church Sun- 
day morning, and address a union meeting 
of four evangelical Churches in the Con- 
gregational Church in the evening. Both 
houses were packed. ‘The aisles were 
filled, and in the evening even the steps 
out to the street were crowded. Miss 
Shaw never did better. She interested the 
people,beyond my fondest hopes,for wom- 
an suffrage and temperance. She is in- 
vited to spend three days there in October. 

The Third Purty discussions of the 
woman suffrage planks are converting the 
Western men to woman suffrage. Where 
I did not know of one suffragist in Eau 
Claire nine years ago, almost every man 
I met in the city believes in it now. I 
feel as though our time is comparatively 
wasted in Massachusetts. ‘The same 
amount of work put into the West would 
carry State after State. Women there use 
their own logic, not Mrs. Grundy’s, and 
many of them are easy converts. ‘The 
East must follow, if she will not lead in 
this movement. 

Cora ScoTr Ponp. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1886. 
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NAME THE THREE STATES. 


PLAINFIELD, ILL., AUG. 24, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

In the JOURNAL of August 21st, I read 
these words: ‘*lhey do not know that the 
sole legal right to the children rests in the 
father in all except three of the States.” 

Would it be too much trouble for you to 
state in your next issue the names of the 
three States exempt from such a brutal 
law? 

As I hold the oflice of Superintendent 
of Franchise in the county W. C. 'T’. U., I 
wish to inform myself. A.M. 

(‘The three States in which mothers are 
egual guardians of their children with the 
fathers are Kansas, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey. New York once gave mothers the 
right, but afterwards recalled it. As moth- 
ers were not represented in the Legislature, 
the repeal of the mothers’ right met with 
no opposition. Eps. W. J.] 
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GULLIVER’S PREDICTION. 


QUINCY, AUG. 28, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball, in his *‘Story of the 
Heavens” (Cassell & Co., 1886), says, on 
page 194 :— 

“A curious circumstance with respect co 
the satellites of Mars will be familiar to 
those who are acquainted with ‘Gulliver's 
Travels.’ The astronomers on board the 
flying island of Laputa had, according to 
Gulliver, a keen vision and good tele- 
scopes. Gulliver announces that they had 
found two satellites to Mars, one of which 
revolves round Mars in ten hours. ‘The 
author has thus not only made a correct 
guess as to the number of satellites, but 
he actually stated the periodic time with 
considerable accuracy! We do not know 
what can have suggested the latter guess. 
A few years ago any astronomer reading 
the voyage to Laputa would have said this 
was absurd.” 

The satellites were only discovered in 
1877, by Asaph Hall, on a near approach 
of Mars to the earth, with the great Wash- 
ington telescope. ‘There are two, and one 
of them revolves around Mars in ten hours. 
Was this a prophecy or a coincidence? 

CHARLES E. AVERY. 
eluant 


A COLORADO DECISION. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In this State of Colorado married wom- 
en control their own property; that is, if 
the title be vested inthem. They are re- 
sponsible for their own debts. A married 
woman can make conveyances of real es- 
tate quite independent of her husband, and 
is subject to the same restrictions in mak- 
ing a will that bind her husband, and no 
more. 

There is, in one of the flourishing towns 
of this State, a certain physician who is a 
strong opponent of suffrage or any other 
privilege for women. He Jooks upon all 
women as hopelessly inferior to men; 
‘*Made for the man and for the good and 
increase of the world.” Woman's place is 
at home. Her business is to wait upon her 
husband and bear children for him. He 
opposes higher education for women. A 
woman needs to know nothing more than 
how to cook well and mend stockings. So 





far does he carry his prejudices that he 
ean hardly be civil to an intelligent wom- 
an. He is especially virulent on the sub- 
ject of women’s controlling property. The 
husband is the head, and the money should 
be his. 

A man who lived in the same town with 
our M. D. disappeared suddenly one day, 
leaving many unpaid bills behind. Among 
them was one to this physician for attend- 
ance upon his wife during two confine- 
ments. This wife had, when married, a 
handsome property which the husband 
had mostly spent, a house having been 
saved for her from the wreck by her 
friends. ‘This house was all she had left 
by which to support herself and two chil- 
dren. 

Doctor P—— attached the furniture in 
the house, which was of the utmost value 
to the poor woman, for she hoped to make 
a living by “keeping boarders,” and 
bought a suit against her for the amount 
of his bill. 

The judge ruled that since the children 
did not belong to the mother, since she had 
no claim upon them or their earnings, she 
could not be held responsible for the ex- 
penses of bringing them into the world, and 
Doctor P. lost his case. He was much 
chagrined at his defeat. He felt that he 
had been unjustly treated, but it was only 
the logical outcome of his own views. 
Still, in his case, as in others, it ‘*made a 


great difference whose ox was gored.” 
s. 


eee 
THINGS IN CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., AUG. 20, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

What woman can do without a vote has 
been well illustrated here during the Grand 
Army visit, in that the W. C. 'T. U. gained 
the victory as to wine far enough to shut 
it out of the hall where refreshments were 
served to the veterans. What she cannot 
do was equally well shown by the fact 
that a saloon was opened at the foot of the 
stairs leading into the same hall, and was 
only closed when fights among the men 
made it too disgraceful to remain longer. 

That some of them, many of them, and 
men too, begin to see that woman suffrage 
is needed to further this reform, is shown 
by the way reference to the matter is re- 
ceived in any and all temperance meetings. 

The W. C. T. U. had a day at Long 
Beach, a seaside resort here, and being 
asked to speak, I put a suffrage plank into 
my platform, as [I always do. Nothing 
was better received during the whole talk, 
and the audience included many ministers 
and representative temperance workers 
here. This matter of temperance reform 
is making suffragists by the thousand. 

I find we have a woman jeweler here 
in Los Angeles ; also a woman lawyer, Mrs. 
Ida Hatch, wife of Judge Hatch. She was 
recently admitted to the bar to practice in 
the superior court of the county. Mrs. 
Woodward, also of this city, is studying in 
the San Francisco law school. 

A woman in one of the small towns near 
here has rented a warehouse and fitted it 
up as a camper’s hotel. an enterprise sure 
to prove successful at this time of year, 
and another in the same place has a drug 
store. 

Women own and manage millinery 
stores, fruit stores, and employment offices 
here, as well as large boarding-houses. 

There is quite a large class supporting 
themselves and invalid husband, by sewing 
and like employments, and the usual army 
of teachers and clerks. Teachers get just 
two-thirds what the men do for the same 
work, at least in some of the leading 
schools. EMMA HARRIMAN, 
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WORK OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the JOURNAL of Aug. 14, a letter 
from California, over the signature Marie 
E. Zakrzewska, gives one the impression 
that the writer would prefer to see the 
Women’s Clubs devote their energies more 
toward the ‘‘general development of wom- 
en poljtically,” than to culture and intel- 
lectual advancement. 

There are too many women in this world 
who point out this evil, or that evil; this 
sin or that sin; holding up the ballot-box 
as the medicine chest containing all sure 
remedies for reform. They overlook the 
golden fruit lying at their feet, in their en- 
deavors to gain what is tempting, because 
just beyond reach. 

It is not surprising that many men con- 
sider women as but priestesses of pleasure, 
and unfit to wield the ballot. The average 
woman cannot converse intelligently upon 
subjects other than the servant-girl ques- 
tion, the late novel, or chance bit of gos- 
sip. If she reads the daily paper at all, it 
is to glance over the local column; then 
the marriages and deaths. . Vital topics of 
the day are “dry reading,” and as so much 
Greek to her tongue. Men in society feel 
compelled to drop the discussion of weigh- 
ty subjects, and to lower the theme to the 
mental capacity of such women. What 
we want, in this age, is the logical, reas- 








oning woman; not women like Longfel. 
low’s * Priscilla,” who says :— 
“I cannot reason, I can only feel,” 

To be sure, the ceaseless round of house. 
hold cares and responsibilities, oft-times 
wearisome and laborious, overcomes 4} 
idea of self-culture in many women. With. 
out a stimulus life becomes selfish ang 
frivolous. Just here comes in the work of 
a Woman's Club. It reaches these women, 
awakens an interest in the world aroung 
them, teaches them that “the more things 
thou learnest to know and to enjoy, the 
more complete and full will be for thee 
the delight of living.” Side by side with 
this intellectual awakening, springs from 
the heart of every true woman the twin 
desire to aid another. While assisting 
themselves with one hand, the other reaches 
out with a warm, strong grasp to her legs 
fortunate sister. ‘These clubs may not be 
active in remedying evil, but they are proy- 
ing a power in its prevention. They have 
aided many a despondent woman to gain a 
foothold in the rugged path of life, have 
established hospitals for women and chil- 
dren, industrial schools, homes for work. 
ing girls, exchanges, free kindergartens; 
have watched uver and protected the help- 
less. 

Elevating the moral as well as social 
tone of society, slowly, but surely, the 
Women’s Clubs scattered throughout our 
land are building up a strong, everlasting 
platform, whereon men and women shall 
meet as equals, socially, intellectually, and 
politically. REID, 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 

a 
FACTS FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 


The New York Voice of August 19 pub- 
lishes the following convincing statements: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE VOTE. 
Editor of the Voice: 

An erroneous idea has been advanced in 
regard to the women’s vote on prohibition 
in Washington Territory. Iam sorry the 
Associated Press Agent and your corres- 
pondent from Tacoma published the state- 
ment that “the women of Washington Ter- 
ritory” stayed away from the polls. in the 
same relative proportion that the men 
“voted against prohibition” — as though 
this was a general statement to be made 
against the women of the whole Territory, 
I have purposely delayed replying to this 
misleading statement until I could have all 
the facts in my possession. And now suf- 
fer me to show how, from the very nature 
of things, that Associated Press despatch, 
which has gone the rounds of all the 
papers with various comments, could not 
be correct. This Associated Press dis- 
patch was sent out the very evening of 
election day. How did the agent know 
how the women voted on that day? You 
may say he received telegrams from the 
various election precincts, but how did 
even the election judges in the local pre- 
cinets know whether the women voted 
‘*for” or “against” prohibition? Neither 
men nor women voted an open ticket. 
The judges could, by the close of election 
day, tell how many votes were cast; but 
how could they tell who cast them? How 
did your male correspondent even know 
the exact facts from the whole Territory 
in regard to this matter? Forin Washing- 
ton Territory. in almost every precinct, 
women were the committee to call person- 
ally on the women of the precincts and 
provide them with prohibition tickets. 
Wherever there was a W. C. IT’. Union it 
had headquarters near the polls, where 
women who came up to vote could assem- 
ble and get others to accompany them to 
the polls. In many of the precincts it was 
also the women who went out with car- 
riages und brought other women to the 
polls to vote. This being the case, all 
must agree that it would be the temper- 
ance women of Washington Territory who, 
above all others, could tell just how the 
women of the Territory did vote on the 
question of prohibition, and what propor- 
tion of them came to the polls. Now lis- 
ten to their testimony in regard to this 
matter. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Switzer, of Cheney, presi- 
dent of the East Washington ‘Territory 
W.C. 'T. U., writes as follows: 


“The record of the women of Washington Ter- 
ritory on election day was a fine one, and I ought 
to know, for [ was out working at the polls all 
day. Only such women as drink wine or beer 
themselves (mostly foreigners), or those whose 
husbands or other male relatives are connected 
with the saloon interests, and a few other very 
ignorant women, voted ‘against’ prohibition. 
All the others voted ‘for’ prohibition ~ and the 
women generally voted. But somebody may 
say: ‘If the great majority of the women voted 
“for” prohibition, why was not prohibition car- 
ried in e.ery precinct?’ Simply because the men 
in Washington Territory are in the overwhelm- 
ing majority, there being in the whole Territory 
an average of five male voters to one female 
voter.” 


Listen to what another lady, wife of the 
Ex-United States District Attorney, one of 
the leading “‘society” as well as temper- 
ance women of Walla Walla, the third city 
of Washington Territory, writes. She 
says: 


“In Walla Walla a paper was put in circula- 
tion by an agent of the California liquor-dealers, 
to be signed by the business men of this city, 
pledging themselves to vote against prohibition, 
and urging on other citizens to vote against it 
also; but the wives of many of these men who 
signed this paper not only voted ‘for’ prohibition, 
but worked for it on the day of election. Some 
of them even took their carriages, and spent all 
day bringing women to the polls to vote ‘for 
prohibition. Others ‘paired’ with their husbands 
and both stayed away from the polls—the hus- 
band being against prohibition, the wife for it. 
Some of the women whose husbands were vi0- 
lently opposed to prohibition took our tickets for 
prohibition and voted them, but begged us to tell 
no one, lest it would make them trouble at home. 
The wife of the gentleman who lectured in this 
city in behalf of the Liquor League, also the 
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wives of two saloon-keepers, voted for prohibition. 
One of these latter, meeting her husband at the 

IIs, opened her ticket, and, waving it in the air 
50 all could see it, dropped it into the ballot-box. 
Another saloon-keeper’s wife as she voted for 
rohibition said: ‘For years back I have been 
ing my husband to give up the liquor busi- 
i now that I have a chance to vote as 


” 


ue 
ness, anc one! 
well as speak against it, I shall do so. 

These are the testimonials [ am getting 
from the women concerning women’s vote 
all along the Territory. Since this is the 

lorious record of the effects of woman 
suffrage on prohibition, and this in the face 
of the most bitter threats to the women 
that if they voted for prohibition their 
woman suffrage law—merely a statutory 
Jaw—would be repealed, is it not a burn- 
ing shame that they have—perhaps inten- 
tionally—been so misrepresented in the 
public press? But although I, until a few 
years ago, was one of the most decided op- 
ponents of woman suffrage, lam glad now 
to be able to testify, from a_ personal 
knowledge of its effects, both in influenc- 
ing the nomination and election of a moral 
Legislature which in one winter's session 
scored seven legislative victories for 
morality, and also as to the effect of their 
yote in a bitter campaign in behalf of pro- 
hibition at the polls, that the enfranchise- 
ment of woman is not only an act of jus- 
tice, but has proved an inestimably valu- 
able factor on the side of morality and 
temperance. 

In the public ‘*welcome” which the citi- 
zens of my town honored me with, on my 
return from my Western tour, among the 
various speakers representing the different 
societies was one on behalf of the prohi- 
hibition people of Grove City, by Mr. J. M. 
Brown. who said: ‘As the best welcome 
I could extend to you, let me tell you that 
the prohibition party of your town, which 
in 1884 gave John P. St. John only twenty- 
four votes, has now ceased to be the ‘third 
party’ and has become the second party of 
this town—only one party having more 
yotes than it; and last spring we became 
so nearly the first party as to be able to 
elect one of our own candidates on the 
prohibition ticket.” 

NARCISSA E. WHITE, 

National Organizer of W. C. T. U., late from 

Washington Territory. 

FROM ONE WHO OUGHT TO KNOW. 

The daily press grossly misrepresents 
the women of Washington Territory when 
if states that they, as a rule, voted against 
prohibition in the late Local Option elec- 
tion. 

The opposite can be truly said—that as 
a rule—they voted for the protection of 
theirhomes. Itis true that in the larger 
cities many women voted for whiskey, but 
they were mainly from the lower classes, 
and consisted in large part of women 
whose husbands are in some way depend- 
ent upon the liquor interests for a living. 
In the country precincts where the ques- 
tion was voted upon, the women voted al- 
most solidly for prohibition. 

We only need to point to the fact that 
the liquor men are moving heaven and 
earth to get men nominated for the Legis- 
lature who will promise to repeal the wom- 
an suffrage law, to prove that they, at 
least. believe that the women of Washing- 
ton Territory are unalterably opposed to 
their infamous business, and that they 
dread the bsllot in their hands as they do 
nothing else. 

NELLIE STARR HANSON, 

Organizer W. C. T. U. of Western Wash. Ter. 

Olympia, Wash. Ter., Aug. 5. 


oe 
A WOMAN’S ALLOWANCE. 


A year or two before I was married I 
boarded one winter with a very excellent 
family ina Western village. ‘lhe husband 
and father was a good man, but he had 
what his wife called his ‘ttouchy points,” 
and, good and honest man though he was, 
some of these “touchy points” were a life- 
long source of actual sorrow to his wife, 
who was a good and faithful wife and 
mother, tidy, thrifty, and ever watchful of 
the common interests of the family. She 
was economical to the last degree, and 
most industrious. She seemed to me to be 
a model wife. Her husband thought so 
too, and would have angrily resented any 
imputation to the contrary. He taught 
his children to honor and love their moth- 
er, although failing, as it seemed to me, in 
manifesting love and honor for her him- 
self at all times, but these times were only 
when his **touchiest point” had been press- 
ed upon. 

One day I accidentally heard the wife 
say to her eldest daughter: **No, dear; I 
cannot ask your father for money for you 
fora new hat. You know how very 
touchy he is on that point. I sometimes 
lie awake half the night trying to devise 
some method of scrimping or saving so 
that I need not say the word ‘money’ to 
your father. Nothing hurts him so much 
as to be asked for a little money. I dread 
to think of asking him for money for any- 
thing.” 

I was engaged to Mrs. Dane at that 
time, and I made a solemn vow that she 
should have a purse of her own, and that it 
should never go empty if I had anything 
to put in it. We have now been married 
six years, and I have faithfully adhered to 
that resolution. And there is no “fixed 
sum” about it. Household expenses vary 
at different seasons of the year and under 
various circumstances. ‘Ten dollars will, 
Perhaps, cover all the expenses one week, 
and the next may be a “canning” or a 
“company” week, and several extra dol- 
lars will be required. In any case, I re- 
Sent the idea that my wife is a mere pen- 
sioner on my bounty; I reject the imputa- 
tion that she has not common sense enough 





to know the value of money and dare not 
be trusted with it. 

Il am not a *“*woman’s righter,” in the 
popular sense of the term, but I thank the 
Lord that I am man enough to recognize 
the fact that my wife, as my wife and the 
mother of my children, has rights, money- 
spending rights, that I have no business 
interfering with. Every good wife should 
have this right as a royal marriage pre- 
rogative. [regard Mrs. Dane as an equal 
partner in the contract under which we 
have become a firm for life. We share 
profits and losses alike. There is one 
money-drawer to which we both have free 
access. I have not the inclination or the 
right to limit my wife in her daily expen- 
ditures so long as those expenditures are 
within reason. Most wives and mothers 
honestly earn all they spend. A woman 
who does her duty as a wife and mother 
earns more than money can pay for. It 
must be very humiliating to a woman to 
have to humbly and tremblingly ask her 
husband for the money she must have for 
her actual daily expenses. Any sensitive, 
womanly woman must feel it something 
of a degradation to have to thus ask or 
even coax for money given grudgingly 
and complainingly at last. 

Women are often compelled to practice 
mean, niggardly, cruel economy in order 
to make their expenses come within the 
limit fixed by inexorable husbands, who 
would furiously resent any interference 
with their own expenditures. I believe 
that this simple question of the wife's al- 
lowance has wrecked the happiness of 
many ahousehold. Men are so often blind 
and unfeeling and unreasonable in this 
matter. ‘The majority of women can safe- 
ly be trusted. Let the husbands of wives 
thus worthy trust them and this trust will 
not often be abused. 

My own personal experience has been 
that money is safer with women than with 
men. Most women can beat a man “all to 
pieces” making a bargain, and the market- 
men and grocers seldom get ahead of 
them, whereas most men are careless pur- 
chasers.—Zenas Dane, in Good Housekeep- 
ing. ; 
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NO PENSION FOR MISS CARROLL. 


Miss Anna Ella Carroll gets no pension 
from the Congress just disbanded. As I 
understand it, her bill, after passing the 
Court of Claims, was sent to the House 
Committee on Claims, and there it rests. 

This hope no longer remains. Some- 
thing else must be thought of. ‘Thousands 
know of her case this year to one who 
knew of it a year ago. Among us all, 
can we not keep her in comfort? She is 
old and feeble, and gave her best to the 
country. ‘The disappointment in not get- 
ting a pension is a great shock to her. 
But they say she bears it well. 

c. Cc. H. 

E. Orange, N. J., Sept. 1, 1886. 
eee ——- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





On Tuesday of last week I went to 
Honeyoye Falls, Monroe County. Mr. 
Frank Gardner, the member of Assembly 
from that district who voted **no” last win- 
ter, I was shocked to hear had become in- 
sane, and been removed from his home to 
a retreat. It was not necessary at my 
speech in the evening to do more than 
mention his course; a higher power than 
any human agency had rendered it impos- 
sible for him to be sent again to the As- 
sembly. ‘The meeting was held in the 
Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Brown presiding. I was the guest of Mrs. 
Lydia Ann Ewer, a Quaker lady of serene 
aspect, the mother of Mrs. Powell, of 
Naples. 

Ou Wednesday I went to Penn Yan, of 
Yates County, with many misgivings. Vise 
arrangements had been left in charge of a 
man who is anxious to be elected to the 
Assembly, and who, after the manner of 
politicians, probably feared that some one 
would not approve his doing too much, so, 
to be on the safe side, he did nothing. I 
did not reach the town until late afternoon, 
but as soon as my coming became known, 
several ladies started out to call together 
their neighbors, so that I might have some 
audience. 

Meantime, word came to me that the 
sheriff had refused to open the Court House, 
where the meeting was to be held, and 
shortly afterwards that functionary him- 
self appeared, seeming to feel—and very 
properly, too—rather cross because no one 
had told him until just now that the Court 
House would be wanted. He explained 
that it was a great deal of trouble to clean 
the court-room, etc., etc. 

**T don’t think I shall have people enough 
to fill the court-room,” I said, **so I will 
only ask for the use of that part of the 
Court House that was built with the wom- 
en’s money.” 

‘What part do you mean?” he asked, 
staring in astonishment. 

**I don’t know,” I replied, ‘‘but perhaps 
you can tell; the women of this county 
have contributed of their money in the 
form of taxes to pay for building the Court 





House, and [ presume they are entitled to 
the use of some part of it.” 

He laughed, and it was finally arranged 
that I should have the use of the grand- 
jury room. Thither, accordingly, I re- 
paired at eight o’clock, to find about thirty 
ladies assembled. Mrs. Julia D. Sheppard 
introduced me, and I made some informal 
remarks. Mr. Clark E. Smith, the last 
member from Yates, voted with us a year 
ago. Itis to be hoped his successor will 
do so. 

On Thursday | wentto Lyons. It seems 
that I had been expected and actually an- 
nounced to speak on August 6, the date 
first given for me to be there. But owing 
to uncertainty of address, no letter reached 
me informing me of my appointment, and 
of course, I did not go. Now, when I 
reached the county seat of Wayne County, 
I came unannounced, and with no prepara- 
tions for my reception. 

An influential lady of Lyons, Mrs. Mary 
Arnold, took me under her wing, and with 
her aid I secured the grand-jury room of 
the Court House for Friday evening, had 
some handbills printed and posters put up, 
and spent most of the rest of the time in 
calling on leading people of the place. 

My audience was, of course, not large, 
which was in part accounted for by the 
fact that the small boy who was intrusted 
with the distribution of the handbills, in- 
stead of leaving one at each house, as was 
intended, for his own delectation carried 
them to the base-ball grounds and dis- 
tributed them there. 

As aresult I had what might be described 
as a great bunch of boys, crowding the 
door-way, small boys in front and larger 
ones buck, standing still as statues, listen- 
ing intently. 

Mrs. Meda Leach presided, and my 
meeting was perhaps as good as I could 
expect under the circumstances; at any 
rate, | had the pleasure of speaking in 
Wayne County. The member from the 
other district, Mr. Davis, voted for us, but 
the member from the Lyons district, Maj. 
Wood, was conveniently absent when his 
name was called. I did not fail to men- 
tion this. 

On Saturday I journeyed to Cazenovia, 
beautiful Cazenovia, in Madison County, 
when I was the guest of Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Ellis. Here | had a fine audience in the 
Methodist Chapel on Saturday evening, 
Rev. Mr. Williams presiding. Mr. Wm. 5. 
Lute, of this district, voted **no,” which I, 
of course, mentioned in suitable terms to 
my hearers. 

Last night I spoke on temperance in the 
church to a crowded audience. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Cazenovia, N. Y., Aug. 30. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The circulation of the Boston Sunday 
Globe for August averaged 105,000, and 
that of the Daily Globe 99,000. 

In ‘Tarrytown, N. Y., last Tuesday, the 
women’s ticket for school committee was 
elected by a vote of 96 to 8. Particulars 
next week. 

The many friends of our excellent and 
faithful co-worker, Miss Julia M. Baxter, 
of South Boston, will be grieved to hear 
of her serious illness. 

Mrs. Annie D. Clopper is said by an ex- 
change to be the most extensive breeder 
of fine horses in the State of Colorado, 
holding regular sales twice each year. 

The mother of Gen. Phil Sheridan is 
still hale and hearty, though eighty-seven 
years old, and is living at Somerset, Ohio, 
where her **boys” visit her every summer. 

Knights of Labor are agitated over a re- 
ported attempt to assassinate Master 
Workman Powderly by the more radical 
members of a New York Assembly. 

James Russell Lowell has purchased a 
lot in Ashfield, near the houses of Prof. 
Charles Elliott Norton and George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and is expected to build on it 
soon. 

Mrs. Margaret Custer Calhoun, whose 
husband and brother—the latter, General 
Custer—were killed in the terrible mas- 
sacre, is supporting herself by giving pub- 
lic readings in Michigan. 

Hon. Frederick Douglass has accepted 
an invitation to a banquet under the aus- 
pices of the Wendell Phillips Club, at the 
Revere House, on the evening of Sept. 11. 
He will leave for Europe on the 14th inst. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, who has re- 
ceived no end of courtesy and good-will 
abroad, has come home safe and sound, 
having kept his seventy-seventh birthday 
on shipboard. ‘Thomas Hughes and Clara 
Louise Kellogg were on the same steamer. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts held a basket picnic 
at Waltham last Friday week, Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck in the chair. The progress of the 
cause for the past month was reported. 
There were also speeches by Mrs. D. B. 
Smith, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mr. 8. C. 
Fay, Mr. 8. R. Urbino, Mrs.-S. A. Under- 
wood, Miss L. A. Hatch, the President, 
and others. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 
E REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir 


owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waistss made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
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f a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 


Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Info ~ts, 
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Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 
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FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Boston colored men are moving in a plan 
for a monument to Crispus Attucks, who 
was the first to fall in the Boston massa- | 
cre of March 5, 1770. Attucks lies buried | 
with his white companions in the massa- | 
cre, in a tomb uninseribed and almost for- 
gotten, in the Granary Cemetery. The 
Wendell Phillips Club, a leading colored 
organization of Boston, will petition the 
Legislature for a monument this fall. 

The strange story is told in Spokane 
County, Washington Territory, that Medi- 
eal Lake precinet was contested on the 
ground of “open, notorious, and public 
bribery” on the part of the prohibitionists. 
They dispensed lunch, coffee, and ice 
cream to voters on election day, which ac- 
tion formed the basis for the complaint. But 
the precinct was declared to have given a 
majority of eighteen for prohibition.— 
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— Tacoma Ledger. 

The fact that women are needed where 
human interests are involved is more and 
more recognized. Governor Robinson has 
just selected, as delegates to the conference 
of the National Prison Association of the 
United States, which will be held at At- 


lanta, Ga., in November, two women and | 


two men, viz.: Mrs. Ella C. Johnson, Su- 
perintendent of the Reformatory Prison 
for Women; Mrs. Eliza L. Homans, mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners of 
Prisons; Mr. Warren F. Spalding, Secre- 
tary of the Board, and Colonel Gardiner 
Tufts, Superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory. ‘This is asit should be. 


A sober Anglican weekly, Church Bells, 
London, England, contains the following 
odd advertisement. [tis to be hoped, for 
the sake of the unhappily situated lady, 
that her patient lover’s pathetic appeal has 
been effective : 

*A poor clergyman, who has been ‘en- 
gaged’ for years, is very anxious to marry 
almost immediately, chiefly for the sake of 
the lady, who is in unhappy surroundings 
at present, but lacks sufficient pecuniary 
means to enable him to do so. He urgent- 
ly needs £5 at least, and. having no other 
resource, reluctantly makes this appeal to 
public sympathy. He feels sure there are 
many who would be glad, as a thank-ofter- 
ing for their own happy married life, to 
send him such small or large sums as they 
‘an afford. Highest references if re- 
quired.” 


‘The Boston Pilot says, in a brief leading 
editorial :— 


“Lord Timothy Dexter, who consigned | 


a cargo of warming-pans to the West In- 
dies, has been outdone in enterprise by a 
man who sent circulars descriptive of a 
new sewing-machine to the members of a 
woman suffrage league.” 


Our witty contemporary forgot to add 
that those warming-pans found a ready 


sale in the West Indies for molasses ladles, 
and that Lord Timothy Dexter made a for- 
tune out of his consignment. Intelligent 
women will gladly substitute the machine 
for the hand needle. They will put the sew- 
ing machines to better uses than the making 
of useless flounces and furbelows, and the 
enterprising circular distributor will not 
fa) of his reward. 





Tue pain and misery suffered by those who 
are afflicted with dyspepsia are indescribable. The 
distress of the body is equalled or surpassed by 
the confusion and tortures of the. mind, thus 
making its victims suffer double affliction. The 
relief which is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
caused thousands to be thankful for this great 


medicine. It dispels the causes of dyspepsia, 
and tones up the digestive organs. Try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


LactapE (made from Lactart with water and 
sugar only) is just the drink for hot weather. 
Superior to lemonade and more healthful. Drug- 
gists and grocers. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PAPER 


Published between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts is 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BEwick CoLBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


Tue Woman’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 


its departments of law, hygiene, literature, ete., make | 


it interesting to all classes of readers, 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's | 


Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 
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_ GLOVES. — 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has a fine stock of Kid and Suede Gloves, 


The Best = Cheapest. 









Are you Intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your 
advantage to examine the new Magee goods in this 
line. The 

MAGEE STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac- 
ture. Our new goods are 


Marvels of Beauty and Convenience 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE C0., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 


19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 FRIEND STREET 
BOSTON, 
Lactart( "ci: 
Aids digestion 
y Cures Dyspepsia 
\ ge Tones the system 
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~~ Restores vitalitv 
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FIELD STOCKINET DIAPER. 
r oy Waterproof, warm, softs 
pre eet easily washed, an absorbent, 
f Pe ) covered on both sides with 
y I stockinet, and having a 
waist-band and gathering- 
string, adjust themselves to 
the size and motion of the 
body, and cannot slip off 
like other diapers. The 
have not the chilling or in- 
jurious effects of the com- 
fae nove A ones, aad are 
26, 1886, ‘indispensable for visitin 
Pat. Fan, 36, 1606 and traveling. Highl md 
commended by physicians. Made of a soft, pliable 
fabric, that possesses many medicinal advantages, and 
is epecially prepared for this purpose. Guaranteed 
to give y ect satisfaction or money refunded. For 
sale at all dry goods and drug stores in the U. 8. and 
Europe. Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 75 cts. 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
52 Howard St., New York City. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 
GOOD SENSE 








t®~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR By LEADING RET. 
Be sure your corset is 
“GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS. 


81 White Street, 





YORK. 
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COW-BELLS. 
BY HARRIE FP. CROCKER. 


A eummer day is closing, 
And the leaves are all a-quiver, 
As I listen to the cow-bella 
In the fields across the river. 
Tinkle, tankle, sweet and mellow, 
I can hear them faint and low 
In the meadow by the river 
Where the cider blossoms grow. 


Willows all along the borders 
Of the shining, shadowy river, 
Sway and murmur in the breezes, 
Sending all their leaves a-quiver. 
Tinkle, tankle, I can hear them, 
Cow-bells ringing clear and sweet, 
In the fields across the river, 
Where the bank and ripples meet, 


In the early dewy morning 
I can hear their music ringing, 
In the quict time of twilight 
When the whip-poor-wills are singing; 
Tinkle, tankle, clear and mellow, 
Now L hear them, faint and low, 
From the fields across the river 
Where the elder-blossome grow. 
—Portland Transcript. 
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A PATH LEADS ALL THE WAY. 





BY M. E. BENNETT. 





I sit before my door at eve, 

And looking westward softly say, 
Should I these garden precinets leave 
And cross the meadows sweet with dew, 
And climb the hills so deeply blue, 

And follow still the setting day— 


Still other gardens I should find, 
And other meadows dewy sweet, 
And still the summer roads would wind, 
And still the patient earth would lend— 
Though | a thousand miles should wend— 
Herself unto my patient feet. 


The rivers hide ‘neath many a bridge, 
The better pleased they greet the day; 
There's guidance o'er the roughest ridge; 
Aye, though ‘tis thousand miles or more 
To where she sits within ber door, 
There is a path leads all the way. 


© blessed land of the dear earth, 

Betwixt us still, though wide we stray, 
Thou scem’st to lessen thy great girth 
In dust and stillness for my feet; 

Thy futile hinting yet is sweet; 

There is a path leads all the way ! 
And at its end she sits the same, 

With evening face serenely bright, 
With lips that sweetly speak my name; 
While through her look and smile there plays 
Suggestion still of holy ways, 

That conquer parting, change and vight. 


ee 
YEARNING FOR THE END. 


Breathe soft and low, O whispering wind, 
Above the tangled grasses deep, 
Where those who loved me long ago 
Forgot the world and fell asleep. 
No towering shaft, or sculptured urn, 
Or mausoleum’s empty pride, 
Tells to the curious passer-by 
Their virtues, or the time they died. 
I count the old, familiar names, 
O’ergrown with moss and lichen gray, 
Where tangled brier and creeping vine 
Across the crumbling tablets stray. 
The summer sky is softly blue; 
The birds still sing the sweet old strain; 
But something from the summer time 
Is gone, that will not come again, 
So many voices have been hushed, 
So many songs have ceased for aye, 
So many hands I used to touch 
Are folded over hearts of clay. 
The noisy world recedes from me; 
I cease to hear its praise or blame; 
The mossy marbles echo back 
No hollow sound of empty fame. 
I only know tbat calm and still 
They sleep beyond life’s woe and wail, 
Beyond the fleet of sailing clouds, 
Beyond the shadow of the vale. 
I only feel that, tired and worn, 
I halt upon the highway bare, 
And gaze with yearning eyes beyond 
On fields that shine supremely fair. 
— Philadelphia Record. 


—— —_ +e - g —_ 
For the Woman's Journal. 
A WORK OF SUPEREROGATION. 


BY JULIA A. SABINE, 


Raymond Hope stepped off the train as 
it stopped at the Santa Theresa station, 
and, looking toward the blue Pacifie spark- 
ling in the last rays of the setting sun, 
drew a long, full breath of the delicious 
sea air. 

“Ah.” said he, “this is something like!” 

His enthusiasm was cut short by a 
brawny, broad-shouldered man, who grip- 
ped his hand like a vise, saying, ‘I expect 
you're the new teacher; we thought you'd 
get alongto-night. I’ve got to goright up 
to town on the train, but U've took rooms 
for you at the Widow Chisholm’s. Flores, 
here, knows where it is, and he'll go right 
along with you and show you the way. 
Good-day,” and he swung himself on 
board the departing train. 

“The Widow Chisholm,” mused Hope, 
as he followed his guide, a swarthy, black- 
eyed Mexican, along the dusty street. ‘‘I 


used to board with a Widow Chisholin | 


when I was in college. She was a virago; 


wore a false front and steel-bowed specs, | 


and ruled us with a rod of iron. 
old lady hasn’t got out here.” 


Hope the 


The guide stopped before a pretty cot- | 


tage, half-hidden behind a cypress hedge 
and shaded by tall old Eucalyptus trees. 
As he went up the walk, a young lady 
who was sitting on the broad veranda 
arose and came forward to meet him. 
“She must be the old lady’s daughter,” 


THE WOMAN’S 


he lost his heart at once. 

Raymond Hope was susceptible, and had 
a way of falling in love on very slight 
grounds; but in the present instance he 
was excusable, for the lady's beauty was 
great enough to turn an older head than 
his. She was very small, giving one the 
impression of extreme youth, with an ex- 
quisite figure, the daintiest little hands 
and feet, masses of dark hair falling low 
upon her forehead, contrasting with her 
clear olive complexion, and an appealing 
look in her large black eyes, quite sufficient 
to win Hope’s heart. 

‘You are Mr. Hope, I suppose,” 
said, with easy grace. “I thought you 
would come by this train. I am Mrs. 
Chisholm. Come in.” 

Raymond Hope was not easily taken 
aback, but now he lost his self-possession, 
and stammered like an awkward school- 
boy as he followed his pretty landlady to 
the rooms prepared for him. Left alone. he 
recovered himself, but at the tea-table he 
| received another severe shock, when two 
| girls, eight and ten years old, came in and 

were introduced by Mrs. Chisholm as her 
| daughters. She took his look of surprise 
| aS a matter of course. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘people are always 
surprised at my children. 
very young; much younger than these 
girls will be, if I have anything to say 
about it.” 

When Raymond Hope graduated, first in 
his class, from an Eastern college, he 
thought he had the ball at his feet, and, 
| coming West, felt sure that lucrative posi- 
| tions by the score would come begging 

for his acceptance. He found, like many 
| another young fellow, that practical ex- 
| perience went farther than fine scholar- 
| ship, and after two months of disappoint- 
} ment and rebuil, he was glad to undertake 
| teaching the high school at Santa Theresa, 


she 








although he felt it was, in a measure, go- 
| ing into exile. For Santa Theresa is a lit- 
| tle seaside town, full to overflowing for 
three months in the year, quiet and deserted 
for nine. He had thought life would be 
} unendurable there, and already he had 
| discovered that it would be unendurable 
He was not a bad fellow, this 





elsewhere. 
| young hero of mine—a little vain, a trifle 
| too fond of bimself, but in the main a 
| frank, manly fellow. He had had the 
homage of his widowed mother and sisters 
| all his life, and had taken it as his right. 
Why should he not?) Was he nota man, 
| the prop and mainstay of the family? So 
| the mother and 
| saved, that there might be money enough 
to enable him to make a creditable appear- 
ance in college, and, when the day of bis 
tinal triumph came, his graduating expen 
ses had been so great that the sisters could 
not come to witness their brother's glory, 
for want of suitable dresses to wear. 

‘But then,” Florence had said, **Ray is 
a man now, and sure to make money, and 
he will help us, then.” 

“I wish [ could think so.” said Eliza, 
who was accused of being strong-minded, 
and could not quite see the justice of cut- 
ting short her own education in order that 
Ray might finish his. “I only hope that 
| we have not made him selfish, and that, 
| after having been taught that what is ours 
| is his, he will not think what is his, is his 
| own.” 

Eliza!” said her mother severely, ‘Show 
| 


sisters economized and 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


can you speak so of your brother, the head 
| of our house! You are only a silly girl. 
Raymond will always provide for his sis- 
ters.” 

‘Perhaps he will,” said Eliza; ‘*but up 
to this time his sisters seem to have pro- 
vided for him.” 

As the weeks went on in Santa Theresa, 
Raymond Hope’s fancy deepened into a 
real passion. He learned Mrs. ( hisholu)'s 
history; how, left a widow very young, 
with scanty means and two helpless babes 
to care for, she had taken up the burden 
bravely, and with those little hands, had 
earned a living for herself and children. 

As he watched her, so brave and patient, 
performing the hardest tasks with a quiet, 
hopeful courage, he felt that here was a 
woman worthy of love and respect, and 
his own life seemed very poor and useless 
when he compared it with hers. 

The Santa Theresans were a friendly set 
of creatures, when their summer visitors 
left them to themselves. Parties and so- 
ciables became frequent, and the hand- 
some young teacher was included in all in- 
vitations. Mrs. Chisholm, too, was al- 
| ways invited, and it was a matter of course 
that he should be her escort; but although 
he made the best possible use of the op- 
portunities thus given him, he could not 
see that he made any progress in gaining 
| her aflections, while his own love increased 
| daily. 

He often asked himself whither this was 
tending. He knew it would be years before 
he could marry. He knew that in his state- 





money was atoned for by abundance of 


I was married | 
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pedigree and treasured riches of old colo- ; 
' east upon Mrs. Nelson, and he continued 


| 
| ly old New England home, where lack of 
I 


nial days, this fascinating widow, so much 


BOSTON, 


he thought. ‘Jove! she’s a beauty!” and his senior, and her two children, would be 
looked upon with great disfavor. Her very | 


SATURDAY, 


beauty would militate against her, as being | 


too pronounced, and her lack of family 


traditions,—for Mrs. Chisholm had not the | 


faintest idea who was her grandfather,— 
and her entire ignorance of the laws which 
govern society in a New England town, 
would be unpardonable sins. 

Then, too, she held advanced opinions. 
Hope bad heard her even advocating suf- 
frage for women, and this would have been 
to his dignitied mother inexpressibly 
shocking. He had tried to argue the mat- 
ter with her. 

“Do you think such notions exactly 
womanly?” he asked. “Do you think it is 
just pleasant for men to have women take 
up these ideas?” 

“I have never thought myself unwom- 
anly,” answered, 
good housekeeper and a loving mother. 
‘those are essentially womanly virtues, are 
they not? Norhave men seemed to find me 
unpleasing. In fact, a little less admira- 
tion and a little more justice from my po- 


she 


litical superiors would please me better.” 

“Explain yourself,” said Hope. 

“It does not please me,” 
‘that some things should be conceded to me 
as favors, because [am young and pleasant 
to look at, when they are denied to other 
women who are old and plain, yet just as 
worthy as I, It enrages me, sometimes, 
to see the mock deference which some men 
pay to my wishes, while poor old Mrs. 
Winslow is left to help herself as best she 
may.” 

*But Mrs. Winslow is such a grotesque 


| 
old body,” pleaded Hope. 


“Surely [ am a | 


she went on, | 


‘That is just what [am complaining of. | 


She is an honest, good old woman, trying 
to earn her own living. She pays her 
taxes, and isa good citizen; but because 
she is homely, every man in town laughs 
at her. She is taxed exorbitantly, and 
when tries to defend herself 
ridiculed for being strong-minded.” 

‘*Ilow would it help her to have the bal- 
lot?” asked Raymond. 

“Can you not see? 
her position would 


she she is 


If she were a yoter, 
be 


altered at once, | 


Men would not offend her needlessly. She | 
would have a powerful weapon of defence. | 


But now she is only a woman; she is of no 
account.” 


| 


“But you, personally, can never have | 


suflered for want of the ballot?” urged he. 

“Ah, Mr. Hope,” she said, her beautiful 
eyes filling with tears, ‘‘when L saw my 
husband, the kindest man that ever lived, 
sinking into a drunkard’s grave, do you 
not think I longed to strike one blow to 
defend myself? | went to the saloon-keep- 


ers and begged them not to sell whiskey to | 


him, but they only laughed at me. They 
would not have laughed had I been a yot- 
er. How long do you think these saloons 
which disgrace our town would be open, 
if the women of Santa Theresa could vote?’ 


The argument was unanswerable, and | 


Raymond Hope was wisely silent. 


The winter wore away; spring had 
passed, and summer was opening. ‘The 


closing week of school had come, and the 
summer visitors were coming. One part- 
ing festivity had been planned, to come off 
before the inhabitants settled down to their 
summer business,—a picnic, to follow the 


last day of school, in a cajon a few miles | 


distant from the village. 

Raymond Hope had at last decided the 
question which had so long harassed his 
mind. He had resolved, at this picnic, to 
ask Mrs. Chisholm to be his wife. He felt 
that he was making a great sacrifice, and 
that it was a very noble and magnanimous 
act. That she might not appreciate the 
honor did not occur to him. In faet, he 
had never thought it possible that any 
woman could fail to be overwhelmed by 
the glory of entering the Hope family, 
with its collateral ancestry of many hon- 
ored names, all among the first settlers of 
Pettipang. 

So, with a glow of self-complacency at 
his heart. coupled with a shade of regret 
that he should be so thrown away, he 
made a careful toilet on the morning of 
the picnic, full of anticipations of return- 
ing home in the evening engaged to the 
prettiest woman in the world. Of course 
she would accept him, there could be no 
doubt of that; and she must feel highly 
honored by his condescension. 

When the. big pleasure wagon drove up 
to the door to take in the party, Mrs. Chis- 
holm refused to go. A storm of questions 
and remonstrances broke upon her head, 
much to her confusion, until Mrs. Nelson, 
a quiet, elderly lady, who matronized the 
party, suggested that perhaps Mrs. Chis- 
holm was coming in the next wagon. 

Yes,” said she, eagerly, “that is it. I 
am coming in the next wagon.” 

“Then I will wait and come in that wag- 
on, too,” said Hope. 

“No,” said Mrs. Nelson, ‘we want you 
in here. There won't be room in the next 
wagon for you,” and Raymond Hope sulk- 
ily yielded. He was too sulky to notice 
the grateful look which Mrs. Chisholm 
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out of temper throughout the delightful 


drive, over a broad mesa, in the fresh morn- | than 


ing air. He was too ill-tempered to enjoy 
the beautiful wooded cajion they finally 
entered, with its wonderful flowers, its 
masses of trailing vines, and the tiny 
stream of purest water, rippling by the 
trail. When they stopped at last, in an 
open glade, shaded by a grand sycamore, 
he was still sulky, and sat moodily apart, 


not joining in the laughter and jests of the ; 


company. 

The second wagon-load arrived, but not 
Mrs. Chisholm. ‘We did not know she 
was coming with us,” they said, when 
questioned, ‘“tand so we did not call for 
her.” 

Raymond Hope eagerly volunteered to 
return for her, but Mrs. Nelson spoiled his 
plan. 

*Let Mrs. Chisholm alone, 
‘she knows what she is about; and he 
sulked again. 

In about an hour Mrs. Chisholm came 
into the cajion ina carriage drawn by two 
handsome horses, driven by a fine-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman. Raymond Hope 
glared. 

“What does this mean?’ he demanded 
of Mrs. Nelson, und she, eager to tell the 
news, responded prowptly :-- 

“Why, that is Mr. Eliot. He is one of 
the richest men in the State. He boarded 
at Mrs. Chisholm’s last summer. They 
have corresponded ever since, and now 
they are engaged. The wedding will come 
off immediately, and he will put the girls 
in school while they travel in Europe for 
a year. She will have everything that 
money can buy, and come back an elegant 


” 


she said; 


woman, for he is worth millions, and is an 
excellent man, too. What's that? A drop 
of rain? Why. the sky is all clouded over!” 

And Raymond Hope, looking up at the 
clouded sky, felt that the sunlight had 
gone out of his life. 

—_ oe — 
ROUGH PLACES. 

“Oh, dear! what shall Ido? The hoop 
has burst off my wash-tub and my suds 
are all over the floor!” said Mrs. Alden, ir 
a tone of despoudency, to her husband, as 


he came in to wash his hands at the sink 


| after oiling his new horse-rake. 


“That is bad, Jennie. You will have to 
let your washing go till to-morrow; then 
you can borrow Mrs, Selden’s tub.” 

“But this will all fall to pieces if it 
stands, and we are expecting company to- 
morrow.” 

“T can't help it; [ can’t stop the work 
to go off with it now. You must make 


| hay when the sun shines if you do it at all. 


Can't you tie it up, so that it will do to- 
day? I should think you might.” 

*Perhaps so, if you will help me. What 
ean [ take?” 

“Oh, anything for this time; but really 
I ought not to stop a minute. Where is 
your clothes-line?” 

“The colored clothes are on it to dry.” 

‘Hang them on the fence and lets have 
it quick.” 

So Mrs. Alden trotte? out and moved 
her clothes and took the line down, while 
Mr. Alden stood in the door and whistled 
impatiently. 

“Do mop up this water, Jenny. How 
can you stand in such a puddle? There, I 
forgot to get you a new mop-handle, but 
you ¢an make it go to-day, can’t you?” 

‘| suppose I shall have to. You prom- 
ised to get one three weeks ago, when you 
broke this.” 

“I know I did, but [ never think of it—a 
man has so many things to see to. There, 
that will go this week; it doesn’t leak 
much. I don't see what made it break.” 

‘The hoop rusted out. The old tub has 
done good service; it has been in use fif- 
teen years.” 

“There, confound it! 
leave the wash-board there 
broken it all to pieces.” 

“It is worn out and rotten. I[ wish you 
would get mea new one. I can never tinker 
it up again.” F 

“Rub your clothes with your hands; 
my mother always did, and she never had 
a wash-board in her life.” 

Alden marched off to the hayfield before 
he met with another catastrophe to take 
up his time. 

He was hardly out of sight before a tin- 
pedler’s cart stopped at the door, contain- 
ing a collection of all articles used in a 
family, from wash-tubs down to brooms, 
mops and pins. 

‘Anything in the way of trade, Mrs. Al- 
den, to-day ?” asked the man. 

“No, [ think not. My husband does not 
He says I 


What 
for? 


did you 
I have 


like me to buy from pedlers. 
always get cheated.” 

‘Have you not as good a right to have 
suitable apparatus to work with as he has? 
He has a new horse-rake, and a hay-tedder, 
and his wife is washing in a tub tied up 
with a rope, and a wash-board that looks 
as if Noah’s wife brought it out of the 
ark, and a leaky water-pail, a dipper with- 
out a handle, a broken mop-handle—bless 
me! Mrs. Alden! Whatis the use? You 








| 
had more money when you were Married 


1886. 


— 
he had, and I would have tools, to tay 
the least. He never stops to think w hat g 
thing costs, if he needs it, or if it wiy 
make his work easier. It tires you more 
get along with these things than it doe 
do your work.” 

Mrs. Alden sat down and looked the 
property over. It was ridiculous to get 
along in this way. The pedler was right. 
she had more money than her husbang 
when they started in life, and had worked 
harder than ever he had. She had manageg 
every way to get along, and he never 
thought she needed anything new and cop. 
venient. Her setting-out was almost wory 
out and nothing was ever replaced. “Yoy 
muat make it do; it costs everything to 
live!” and so she had dragged along year 
after year, and things 
not replaced. A big lump rose in her 
throat as she sat there thinking. 

**What do you ask for your wash-tubs” 
she inquired at length. 

‘lwo dollars for the large ones; a dol. 
lar and a quarter for the next size, Mop- 
handles for a quarter, wash-boards a quar. 
ter, dippers twenty cents, brooms thirty,” 

*Haud me down two wash tubs, if you 
please—one of each size; and a zine 
wash-board, too.” 

“Yes, and a pail and dipper, too? | 
would have them.” 

And she did have them, and sundry other 
necessary things, amounting in all to the 
little sum of twelve dollars. She paid in 
barter, such as feathers, rags, eggs, dried 
apples and butter, aud went to work with 
renewed courage, but she knew that her 
husband would giowl at the outlay, and 
expected a regular tempest at dinner. 

She was not disappointed. But she 
had got the things and was glad of it, and 
couldn't feel very bad. Alden opened his 
eyes in astonishment. 

“You paid twice what the things are 
worth. 
cheaper. 
while longer.” 

“You know every article | bought to- 
day was actually needed in the house, 
You have said time and again you never 
remember it. 't is a rough place for a 
woman to be placed in, to have to do her 
work and nothing convenient do it 
with. It like the ancient Israelites, 
compelled to make bricks without straw, 
and [am not going to do it any longer.” 

**All owing to the hoop bursting off of 
the wash-tub to-day.” 

“Yes, that was the last feather that 
broke the camel's back. That and the new 
horse-rake came near together. I 
could not avoid contrasting your conven- 
iences with mine, and you ean see how 
it stood. You have every new machine 
that is invented to make farm-work easy, 
and [ have nothing at all.” 

Mr. Alden said no more, but ate his 
dinner in silence, and the hired men ex- 
changed significant glances with each oth- 
They had thought and spoken of the 
patience which the little woman had 
shown in working at such a disadvantage, 
and always trying to make the best of 
what she had, and they were heartily 
glad that she at last made a protest against 
the injustice. 

After the day’s work was done, Alden 
drove his team down to the village, and 
when he came back he brought a new 
stove for the kitchen, a new pump for the 
cistern and a butter-worker for the dairy, 
and his wife has, since that washing, 
found that her rough places have been 
smoothed in a most satisfactory manner. 
Her good man had never thought about 
it. He did not mean to be unjust, but—he 
did not think !—Zxchange. 
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WISCONSIN PROHIBITIONISTS DISPLEASED. 


CALDWELL, Wis., AUG. 26, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The recent disgraceful ‘bidding for 
votes” by the Prohibition party of Wiscon- 
sin, in Madison, by casting out the strong- 
est plank in the platform—that of woman 
suftrage—is enough to make every intelli- 
gent citizen of our State blush for shame. 
The short-sighted ery of ‘“impolitic” 
frightened our leaders, even to the reject- 
ing of the very ‘foundation and corner- 
stone” of their building. ‘The fair edifice 
of Temperance, Order. and Morality will 
never be erected, much less completed, 
while the ‘tmother,” the chief artisan of 
homes, is disfranchised and rejected. 

The Prohibition party leaders, as indi- 
viduals, generally accept this truth. But 
in striving to be merely “worldly-wise” 
they become blinded to the higher wisdom 
which urges “honesty” (in the expression 
of our beliefs) as “the best policy.” The 
mother’s influence, by word or by ballot, 
is eternally wedded to temperance and 
good order. Any attempt to divorce “what 
God hath joined together” must inevitably 
result in confusion, disorder, and defeat. 

‘Do what is right, happen what may,” 
is the battle-cry of true reform. In one 
locality, probably, votes may be won by 
discarding woman suffrage. In another, 
prohibition must needs be dropped when 


| could have bought them much’ 
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woman suffrage would succeed. Again, 
poth together would win, At still other 
places neither stand the least chance of 
success. What then? Shall we, there- 
fore, strive to be all things to all men? 
Nay, verily! Be firm, be brave, be true, 
be consistent, above all, be patient. 

Let the Prohibition party be willing to 


| the 


perform the important part of waiting pa- | 


tiently and well. 


a day.” Neither is any desirable and 
abiding work accomplished at once. Do 


pot let us, in our short-sightedness and im- 
patience. seek to hasten the completion of 
our fair temple by plucking out its foun- 
dation, that we may have material at 
hand for spires and steeples. The 
timber of mothers’ influence and work be- 
longs, where heretofore it has been placed, 
in the very foundations of this reform. 
{here must it remain, or the good work 
will suffer the delay of a retrograde move- 
ment. 

Yours for earnest working and patient 


waiting, Lispit C. B GAULT. 
er 
THE ETHICS OF BREAD. 
In the lowa State Register the professor | 


or matron in charge of the cooking school 


**Rome was not built in | 


solid | 


| The 


connected with the Agricultural College | 


at Ames thus antagonizes the pet bread of 
the Des Moines Women’s Exchange: 
IowA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF )} 


Domestic Economy, > 
Amgs, lowa, AvG. 13, 1886. } 


Until I noticed in the Pegister the other 
week that “salt risings bread” was on sale 


| O happy earth! 


at the Woman’s Exchange in Des Moines, | 


| had cherished the belief that that wreteh- 
ed abomination was tabooed by all intelli- 
gent Christian people; and I was aston- 
ished beyond measure, when I read Mrs. 
Orwig’s commendation of the vile stuff in 
last Sunday’s Register. 

That any one who can obtain good, 
wholesome compressed yeast should de- 
liberately use the nasty ferment called 
‘salt risings,” for making bread, surpasses 
my comprehension, But that the ladies 
in charge of the Woman’s Exchange should 
encourage and commend the manufacture 
and sale of “salt risings bread” fills me 
with unutterable amazement. 

It is well known that true yeast yields 
only carbonic acid and alcohol, both of 
which are driven off by the heat of baking, 
leaving the bread free from taint of any 
kind. while a large number of ferments— 
prominent among them “salt risings”— 
yield nitrogen and hydrogen gases, and 
leave traces of their petrifactive and un- 
healthful character in the bread. And it 
is equally well known that the fermenta- 
tion produced by true yeast is the best for 
bread-making, on account of being the 
quickest, cleanest, and healthiest. Why, 
then, in the face of these facts, should any 
one countenance the use of ‘salt risings?” 

A Woman's Exchange, when properly 
conducted, is capable of doing a vast 
amount of good; but such an institution 
mistakes its mission, or fails to perform 
its duty, when it encourages in any way 
the manufacture and use of such a relic of 


| vidual 


ignorance and barbarism as “salt risings | 


bread.” EmMaA P. EWING. 
The editor of the Jowa State 
comes to the rescue as follows: 


“If the reader's breath has not been 
taken away entirely by the time he or she 


Register 


has read the above letter, we would like | 


modestly and courteously, and yet firmly 
and somewhat enthusiastically, to offer a 
few words in diflering from the opinion of 
the Court. Wedo not know what the la- 
dies of the Woman’s Exchange will say or 
do as to this sweeping condemnation of 
their pet bread, which has proved so popu- 
lar with their patrons. But an old 
friend of forty years or more standing, the 
writer of this would not be lacking in suf- 
ficient loyalty to say a word in defence of 
saltrisings bread, evenif it be thus frowned 
upon by scientific authority. We are not 
able to discuss the scientific features of it, 
but are able to testify from practical 
knowledge, which in this workaday world 
always counts for a little something. It 
may not be scientifically healthy, but we 
are rendy to say that we have seen a great 
many healthy families live upon it, with- 
out ever suspecting, or in any way show- 
ing, that it was unhealthy. Plenty of 
families in this good old-fashioned world 
have lived on salt risings bread to green 
old ages, died happy and gone to heaven 
totally without suspicion that it was an 
unhealthy bread. Scientific cooking has 
taken away from this world nearly every- 
thing that is good. We no longer have 
any such fried chicken as our grandmoth- 
ers made; that has been superseded by 
chicken cooked whole, ‘scientifically cook- 
ed,’ half done, with most of the pin feath- 
ers left in. The genuine cup of coffee, 


as 


brown and fragrant, that used to be made | 


against all scientific principles, has de- 
parted, and in its place we have a scien- 
tifie composition and compound of adul- 
terated things that make merely a mock- 
ing memory of what coffee used tobe. The 
most of men of middle age of to-day can 
Temember beefsteak made with brown and 
White gravy, that they used to have in 
their boyhood days, but which they never 
find in any restaurant or other place of 
scientitie cooking. Nearly all of the old- 
fashioned dishes that were good are gone, 
killed off by science and by machine cook- 
ing. Now they are after salt risings bread, 
about the only thing left of our grand- 
mothers’ form of cooking, and want to kill 
it off also and make us all eat bread from 
the bakers. We are against the whole 
Proposition. It is about the only thing 
left of the good old time, and we propose 
to hold on to it, and go down with it if 
hecessary. 


Writer of this has eaten of it, and also of 


: y. Therefore, we say to the la- | 
dies of the Women’s Exchange, keep up | 
the supply of salt risings bread. The | 
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the scientific bread in the domestic de- 
partment at Ames, and he finds pleasure in 
testifying that the former is better than 
the latter by a large majority,—that is, in 
his judgment. The ladies of the Exchange 
have found the old-fashioned bread their 
drawing card, and many old and middle- 
aged men go there to eat again the bread 
of their boyhood. We have no idea that 
assault from Ames will banish the 
bread from the Exchange.” 


+e 


COMPENSATION. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 
In that new world toward which our feet are set 
Shall we find aught to make our hearts forget 
Earth’s homely joys and her bright hours of bliss? 
Has heaven a spell divine enough for this’ 
For who the pleasure of the spring shall teil, 
When on the leafless stock the brown buds swell, 
When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song? 


O sweet the drooping eve, the blush of morn, 
The starlit sky, the rustling fields of corn, 
The soft airs blowing from the fresh'ning seas, 
The 
The 


sun-flecked shadow of the stately trees, 
mellow thunder and the lulling rain, 

warm, delicious, happy summer rain, 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song! 


© beauty manifold, from morn till night, 


Dawn's flush, noon’s blaze, and sunset’s tender light! 
O fair, familiar features, changes sweet 
Of her revolving seasons, storm and sleet, 
And golden calm, as slow she wheels through space 
From snow to roses; and how dear her faee, 
When the grass brightens, when the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song! 
© home so well beloved! 
What recompense have we, from thee removed ? 
One hope we have that overtops the whole; 
The hope of finding every vanished soul 
We love and long for daily, and for this 
Gladly we turn from thee, and all thy bliss, 
Even at thy loveliest, when the days are long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song. 
—The Century. 
“ef 


WITTY REPARTEE. 


Andrew Jackson was at one time enter- 
tained at dinner by a gentleman, and 
among those present was one of those 
people who often find their way into story 
books as the type of that offensive class of 
Americans who are always trailing their 
nationality in the dust in the effort to ex- 
alt their individual independence. This 
particular gentleman, over the wine and 
walnuts after dinner, in order to empha- 
size his own independence of disposition, 
of which he was loudly boasting, remarked 
with a rare exhibition of self-complacence 
to General Jackson: 

“TI always vote against you, sir” 

The company was naturally rendered 
speechless by this unexpected disclosure, 
and the scene looked squally ; but General 
Jackson put a stopper on the boastful indi- 
and avoided further trouble by 
smilingly remarking: 

“And I, sir, have always fought the bat- 
tles of my country that you might enjoy 
that privilege.” 

Another instance of a happy response is 
that of an old Southern judge—but whether 
judge by courtesy or in fact, the writer 
cannot state—who must have had the fac- 
ulty of quick and appropriate reply pretty 
well developed, if the story related of him 
is true. He had been a fierce secessionist, 
and the facet was not forgotten when, after 
the war, he re-entered the political arena 
of his native State. Speaking at a certain 
place one evening in the interest of his 
own candidacy for Congress, some one in 
the audience, who evidently had a good 
memory, inquired: 

**Didn’t you speak here just before the 
war?” 

**] did,” proudly responded the judge. 

*And didn’t you say we could whip the 
Yankees with popguns?” 

“*] did,” replied the unabashed judge; 
‘but. confound ‘em, they wouldn’t fight 
that way!” 

“oe 


CIVIL MARRIAGES ON LONG ISLAND. 


In New York State marriages by civil 
contract alone are frequent in the upper 
wards of Long Island City, according to 
the statements of lawyers doing business 
there. ‘The following is a sample of the 
kind of contracts that are drawn up to 
meet the requirements : 

I, Frederick Madsezhal. an unwmarri d 
man, solemnly declare that I will take 
Maria Lange as my wife, and will take 
eare of her as such in all stations of life, 
in health, happiness, and = sickness, will 
support her and the issue of our marriage ; 
will love her, and only keep to her as long 
as she may live. 

FREDERICK MADSEZHAL. 

I, Maria Lange, an unmarried woman, 
will take Frederick Madsezhal as my hus- 
band, will love and obey him, in health 
and in sickness, in good or bad times, and 
will keep only to him as long as he may 
live. MARIA LANGE. 


By the foregoing undertaking and in the 
presence of the witnesses we declare our- 
selves husband and wife; that we will 
live after God's ordinance, love and take 
care of each other; that we will keep to 
euch other in all stations of life, and that 
this we do in accordance with the usage 
and laws of the State of New York. 

Long Island City, August 1, 1886. 

FREDERICK MADSEZIIAL. 
MARIA LANGE. 
In presence of Matthew Mars and Her- 





man Rantenberg. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending August 10, 1886, as 
follows: 

Hannah M. Bortree, Madison, Wis., 
Combined Corset and Garment Supporter. | 

Marie D. Bullock, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Game. 

Mary A. Henderson, Clinton, Mo., Cof- | 
fee-pot. 

Emma G. Nunn, Vassar, Mich., Adjusta- 
ble Handle for Dusters. 

Clara K. Waring, Middletown, N. Y., 
Portable Folding Wardrobe. 


—s 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


‘My dear,” said an anxious wife to her 
husband, who is running for office, “we 
must economize in every possible way.” 

*T do economize,” he replied. 

Yes,” she suid, **you spend ten or fif- 


teen dollars a day in treating a lot of bar- | 


room loafers to beer and whiskey just to 
get them to vote for yeu. Do you call 
that economy ?” 

Certainly ; that’s political economy. 
Life. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
SNOWBALL. 
“Mew! mew!” came a soft little ery 


from the porch by the dining-room door. 

Minnie Vine, in the room all alone, eat- 
ing her breakfast, dropped her spoonful of 
bread and milk back into her mug and lis- 
tened, 

A little louder came the ery again,— 
‘Mew! mew! mew!” 

Then Minnie ran and opened the door 
and caught up in her arms the little kitten 
she found there. It stopped erying, and 
curled down in her arms, purring softly. 

Minnie ran her mamma and asked 
her if she might keep the kitty for her 
own. Mamma said she thought it was a 
little runaway. but she might keep it until 
she found the owner. 

“Well, mamma, I want to give it some 
breakfast and name it,” said Minnie. 

*What will you name it?” asked mam- 
me, smiling. 

“It was so white it looked like a little 
snowball when I first saw it, and I think 
Snowball would be a pretty name.” 

For three days Minnie kept the kitten, 
and was beginning to think it was really 
her own. She was sitting by the fire, 
rocking Snowball to sleep, when some one 
knocked at the door. She went to open it, 
still holding the kitty in herarms. A little 
boy stood there, who said, ‘tl heard my 
kitten was here, and I came after it.” 

“But you are sure it’s yours?” asked 
Minnie, tightening her hold of Snowball. 

“Yes, I'm sure, and I want it.” 

When Minnie saw she must really let it 
go, she thrust it into the boy’s hands, 
saying, “‘“Good-by, my poor little Snow- 
ball.” Running to her mamma, she 
climbed into her lap, and cried very hard 
for her lost pet. 

The next morning when Minnie came 
into the dining-room she heard that same 
little ery at the door. Opening it, there 
was her dear little Snowball come back to 
her. 

She clapped her hands with delight, 
and said she should hide it if any one 


to 


came after it again; but mamma said, 
“When its owner comes after it again 


perhaps he will sel! it to you, for it seems 
to wish to stay here.” 

And it was not long before the owner 
came. ‘This time Minnie’s mamma went | 
to the door, and asked him if he would 
let them keep his kitten, as she seemed to 
want to stay with them. 

‘*T will buy it,” she said, ‘if you will | 
sell it.” 

Minnie held Snowball tightly while she 
waited for his answer. 

“Well,” he said after a little, “Il don't 
care much for a kitten that will run away 
all the time. You may have her for ten 
cents.” 

‘Please give him more, mamma,” whis- 
pered Minnie, and Mrs. Vine handed the 
delighted litthe boy a bright twenty-five 
cent piece. 

**You are worth a great deal more than 
that,” said Minnie. Snowball looked up 
at her and purred softly, as if she would 
say she knew that Minnie was right.—Our 
Little Ones. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Couch Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ave a sure cure, 50c. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate | 
cooking and serving. Alithe luxuries and delicacies | 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; | 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al] 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 


| radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
| Complaints, after 


having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


lows. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


| son. 





| 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suflrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Snffrage, by 
Clarke. 


kev. James Freeman 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Katablished 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
4 the fact that our,.combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. ‘The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
varments. 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAHE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M, GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED tn all LARGE CITIES 





rooms. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Koom. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures......c..seeeeeees 5.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance... .....cecccesees coccee 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...--sssscceeeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once..... o 5.00 
GORI FUR cc opcncctscsese cenceesanaces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dn. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘T'reatmenta 
are given as usual at her oflice, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish « three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course ia established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 15874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, . T. TALBOT, M. D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks, Daily clinies will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give 
advantages for practical instruction andurpeenel by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily clinies 
of the Ophthalmie Hospital and the Ward's Island 
Homaopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students, 
‘or further particulars and clreular, address 
CLEMENC LOZILEK, M. D., Dean, 
pe) 103 West 48th Sr, *w York; or, 
LOUISE GERRARD, M, D., Secretary, 
140 West 41st St., New York. 


‘The Wowan’s Medical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to 
studying medicine, 





-— 





young ladies desirous of 
The next session begins Oct, 1, 


1886. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 


advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging ean be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from 83 to 85 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 

3 mos, Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education, Preparation for college 
or for advaneed standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cumbridge, England.) 








Woman's Mea College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Recretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 1). 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE . 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Leciures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinice in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 











POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, tine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 
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PRESENTATION DAY AT YALE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Having seen many commencements in 
my own beloved alma mater of co-educa- 
tional theory and practice, I hailed with 
delight the opportunity to attend com- 
mencement in the classic halls of Yale. 
This desire was strong for two reasons: 
Yale had for many years been associated 
in my mind with profound learning and 
highest culture. Secondly, I wished to see 
something of college life in which the in- 
fluences are purely masculine. as an alum- 
nus with whom I am closely associated 
avers that these are the best. So the Sab- 
bath day found us at Battel Chapel listen- 
ing to President Porter's final but able 
Baccalaureate sermon. The seats on both 
sides of the centre aisle were occupied by 
the graduating class. It was a goodly sight 
to see over one hundred youths march up 
the aisle as the organ pealed forth its sol- 
emn strains and a flood of sunlight poured 
in through the stained glass windows. 
The scene only increased my youthful 
veneration for this ancient seat of learning. 

The following Monday was presentation 

day, when the class history was to be read, 
and the ivy planted. In the campus, seats 
were arranged in tiers, forming a sort of 
triangle. In the apex of this sat the mu- 
sicians. Long before the exercises com- 
menced the seats were crowded, save those 
in the arena, which were reserved for the 
class. The band struck up “Go tell Aunt 
Rhody,” ete.; when the point was reached 
in which the sorrowful announcement is 
made that “the grey goose is dead,” all the 
instruments ceased save the drum, which 
in slow and measured beats told the sad 
fact. Soon the class ery sounded through 
the campus. This eall is the frog song of 
Aristophanes, **Bu ke ke kex. Krax, krax. 
Bu ke ke kex, krax, krax, Hora! Hora! 
Para Ballou, Eighty-six * At the sound 
of these kes and kexes the members of °86 
came running from all points of the com- 
pass, each adding his note to the growing 
chorus. Soon the class formed in a double 
line, and following their leader, who car- 
ried the banner of Yale blue, they 
marched to the entrance of the triangular 
enclosure. But once here all order ceased, 
and the dignified seniors rushed in like a 
flock of sheep, jumping over seats or what- 
ever other impediment stood in their way, 
each intent upon having the foremost 
place. As soon as the class was seated, 
baskets were passed around containing 
white clay pipes, with stems about two feet 
in length. On this day every member of 
the class is expected to smoke, (though I 
was glad to see that a few of the young men 
honored this custom in the breach.) Soon 
the enclosure was filled with volumes of 
tobacco smoke, which the audience might 
enjoy or detest, as they chose. 

The programmes for the entertainment 
were unique in their covers of carpet felt- 
ing, and contained most of the songs sung. 
The first of these was, ‘‘Here’s to good old 
Yale, drink it down, drink it down.” 
After the singing of this the first historian 
mounted the platform. I had heard many 
class histories, and was prepared for some- 
thing witty and entertaining, but to my 
surprise and disappointment the histories 
were an almost unbroken string of person- 
alities and anecdotes concerning the differ- 
ent members. Occasionally a fine senti- 
ment was expressed, but evidently such 
were not expected or greatly desired. The 
principle which seemed to govern the 
writers was that the class should be di- 
vided among the different historians, and 
that each should caricature the personal 
and mental peculiarities of the members of 
his division. Some of the jokes were amus- 
ing and witty, but most were personal and 
more or less flavored with coarseness. At 
some particularly pointed allusion a mem- 
ber would rudely spring up and call for 
three cheers for the speaker or the person 
alluded to, and would lead off with ‘*Rah, 
rah, rah, rah, rah, rah! This seemed to 
be the safety valve for the collected enthu- 
siasm. At the close of each history a song 
was sung. One dark feature of the exer- 
cises was the bringing on to the platform of 
the college shoeblack, an old colored man. 
He neither read, spoke, nor sang, but gave 
utterance to a series of unintelligible 
sounds, partly howl], partly whoop. After 
the histories are read the audience hastens 
to the spot where the class ivy is to be 
planted. This is done with appropriate cer- 
emonies, and is followed by the singing of 
theivy ode. Theivy which ‘86 had secured 
was plucked from the face of Mt. Helicon, 
in Greece. I regret to add that this ivy, 
with its historic and classic associations, 
has since been stolen. 

On commencement day we hoped to see 
Miss Jordan take her diploma, but Yale is 
yet too conservative to bestow in public a 
degree upon any of the weaker sex, no 
matter how well earned. Yet the prece- 
dent is established, and ‘‘specific cases” 
will arise, even under the new prohibition. 

**How does the balance tip, with regard 
to co-education?” does my reader ask. 
Stronger than ever in its favor. Such 
boisterousness and freedom from proper 





restraint on the oceasion of public exercises 
could not be found in any co-educational 
institution. Had Yale a good proportion 
of the fair sex within her walls on Presen- 
tation Day, the spectators would see an as- 
semblage of well-behaved ladies and gentle- 
men. Noclouds of tobacco smoke would 
poison the air. Not even three or four 
young men would be left drunk under the 
table at the class-supper. Nor would any 
member parade the streets and attend the 
class-supper dressed as a ballet-dancer. as 
did one of the members of ‘86. Many noble 
and distinguished men proudly claim Yale 
as their alma mater ; but when she reaches 
the plateau of co-education, she will sur- 
round her students with purer and more 
refining influences than they now enjoy. 
Every day brings to me a deeper convic- 
tion that the best results in the home, the 
school, the church, and the State, can only 
be secured when men and women work to- 
gether. When we see how much more 
rapidly the Christianizing of the world has 
gone on since Paul's local injunction that 
the women keep silence, has ceased to be 
understood as applying universally, we 
‘annot but mourn over the long centuries 
during which women stood mute and inac- 
tive. 

We watch with gladness the slowly but 
surely dying ideas of a one-sex education, 
a one-sex profession, and a one-sex gov- 
ernment. As, in reasoning, both the in- 
ductive and deductive methods are needed 
to arrive at the best conclusions, so in life, 
the two sexes, because they are different, 
must work unitedly before the highest 
aims can be realized. The politico-social 
problems of the age need woman's keen 
vision, quick intuition, and sensitive con- 
science. 

“But women cannot bear arms.” My 
friend, that little kingdom which, eighteen 
hundred years ago, was established in Ju- 
dea, and which “shall increase till it fill 
the whole earth,” is not one of force, but 
principles. So the government to which 
the nations are painfully toiling up, is to be 
a government of law and order, the out- 
growth of the best thought and action of 
the whole nation. M. A. W.R. 
a 


THE WIFE'S VOW OF OBEDIENCE. 








The press, that vigilant sentinel upon 
the watch-tower of civil and religious lib- 
erty, like Sister Anne upon Blue-Beard’s 
turret, descried something wrong in the 
ceremony of the President’s wedding. It 
whispered audibly that the reverend 
doctor omitted from the service the word 
“obey,” and that the lady therefore be- 
came a wife without the vow of obedience 
toahusband. ‘This incident seriously dis- 
turbed certain newspapers whose course 
for many years has shown their profound 
concern for the interests of religion, and 
many excellent persons also have been 
anxious to know whether, under such eir- 
cumstances, the wife has been married 
properly. Indeed, there are said to be 
some young:-women who suppose that the 
vow of obedience is the essential marriage 
vow—a view in which they are resolutely 
supported by many very young gentlemen 
who are not very long emancipated from 
maternal control. 

It may allay these tender apprehensions 
to know not only that the word obey is 
often omitted from the marriage ceremony, 
but that many veiled ladies, in wreaths of 
orange flowers, insist upon the omission, 
in fact, to use diplomatic language, the 
concession of the omission has been known 
to be held in many cases to be a prelimina- 
ry sine qua non upon the part of one of the 
high contracting parties. The word was 
introduced into the ceremony by men to 
express and emphasize the view of men 
that the man is the head of the woman. 
Indeed, the interested inquirer will find 
that most of the traditional theories of the 
relations of the sexes which are often 
quoted as indisputable and conclusive ar- 
guments represent merely the views of 
men. ‘lhe laws which regulate these rela- 
tions—the laws of divorce, of the rights 
and the control of property, of the dispo- 
sition and care of children—are the work of 
men, and simply express their will. More 
than a quarter of a century ago Mr. Glad- 
stone said the divorce laws in England 
were a shame to civilization and humanity. 

The ladies, therefore, who suppose that 
these laws and traditions and ceremonial 
vows rest upon a divine sanction, and who 
are consequently solicitous to wear the 
yoke of unquestioning subjugation, not of 
choice but as a religious duty, need bend 
no longer for that reason. If they prefer 
to obey, indeed, they are not restrained by 
any religious obligation, nor if they prefer 
to command. “But,” interposes at this 
point the youthful casuist of the other sex, 
“surely exigencies of difference arise when 
there must be a decisive will, and, of 
course, that will must be the man’s.” Yes; 
so men have generally said, and their views 
have generally prevailed. But the general 
prevalence of ignorance was not a sound 
argument against the introduction of gen- 
eral education, and in the republic of rea- 
son and matrimony the general assent of 
husbands cannot conclude the rights of 
wives. 

In a matrimonial difference some one 
must decide. Granted; and what should 
determine the decision? Plainly, the right 
of the case. Now a wife is quite as likely 
—upon the whole, indeed, more likely—to 
be right upon a family question than the 
husband. Still, says the casuist, he must 
decide, because he is a bread-winner, and 





because he is the stronger and can enforce 
his will. Very well; then the reason dis- 
appears when the woman is the bread- 
winner, and in that case it is plaiuly not as 
aman that the husband must decide, 
which ends the merely masculine preten- 
sion. ‘The other reason, that he can en- 
force his will, is applicable to the control 
of a brute or of a slave, but is it applicable 
to that of a wife? Moreover, when we 
speak of right, we do not mean brute 
force. That one man may be able to knock 
another man down, or to beat a woman, 
establishes no right to do so. ‘The casuist 
mast look further if he would justify him- 
self. 

In the matrimonial republic, indeed, as 
in al) other communities, undoubtedly 
force will decide many a difference. It is 
notorious that the English law—made by 
men, and interpreted by men—authorized 
the husband to correct the wife with a 
stick of reasonable thickness, and upon ap- 
peal of the judge, who was presumably a 
husband, decided that reasonable thick- 
ness was about the thickness of a thumb. 
The British usage also permitted the sale 
of the wife by the husband, a logical de 
duction from the theory of the right of 
the husband as founded in strength of 
muscle. If the wife be bound to obey the 
husband, certainly the husband is author- 
ized to enforce obedience, and if the con- 
tumacy of the wife compels resort to the 
stick of a thumb’s thickness, it may be 
very painful to Romeo to adjust his rela- 
tions with Juliet in that emphatic manner, 
but who can deny the right of the husband 
to compel the obedience which he has the 
right to demand ? 

Does Romeo suppose, perhaps, that if 
his bride promises to obey, her promise 
will make the stick unnecessary? ‘The 
answer to his supposition is printed every 
day in the police reports. Romeo, if he be 
a sensible man—and for such men only is 
this debate opened—will see that all differ- 
ences between Juliet and himself will be 
determined, not by her vow of obedience 
or submission to his will, however unwise 
or dangerous or criminal his will may be, 
but by their common good sense. In the 
happy realm of conjugal affection the 
stronger nature will rule, however mild 
and feminine its expression may be, as the 
moon, “sweet regent of the sky,” sways 
the ovean tides. However that gentle re- 
gent may have vowed to follow the whims 
of the restless sea, and however the raging 
sea may toss and roar, her vows will be 
resistlessly forsworn, and all his fury vain, 
as she moves softly on.and he,up every cove 
and bay, runs obediently after. 

As the eternal and divine laws assert 
themselves in the happy realm, Romeo 
the husband will perceive that marriage 
vows are not promises to be enforeed, but 
lovers’ protestations to be fulfilled. ‘hey 
are very solemn, and of mighty import. 
‘They unite two lives for better or worse. 
But the vow to love, the vow to honor, 
how shall they be enforced when love has 
fled and honor is no longer possible? A 
vow is a form of words, a heartfelt pur- 
pose. But has it ‘ta charm to stay the 
morning star?” Has it the power to hold 
a heart to its betrayer, or honor to the dis- 
honored? ‘The downy-bearded casuist 
therefore, need not insist ardently that 
there shall be a vow of obedience as bind+ 
ing his Dulcinea to do what ought not be 
done whether he commands it or not. 
But, on the other hand, the sweet regent 
‘*that shall be” need not hesitate to promise 
to obey, since she gladly promises to Jove 
and honor. Obedience is of the will, but love 
is beyond it. She may obey when she can 
no longer love, and if she hesitates at all, 
it should be at the promise which eludes 
her power to fultil.—George William Curtis, 
in Harper's Magazine. 
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PROHIBITION AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The late episode in Washington Terri- 

tory, of some woman suffragists voting 
against prohibition, is one of the most sur- 
prising and incongruous incidents in the 
history of either reform. 
» Nearly all persons interested in one of 
these lines is interested in both. and nearly 
all of these regard the matter as a most 
evident blunder. That the cause of wom- 
an suffrage should be identified, or in any 
way associated with the liquor crime, is a 
sort of profanation. 

It is a mistake to suppose that duty to 
the suffrage cause could ever interfere 
with duty to the temperance reform; two 
rights never clash; it is an error of judg- 
ment which sometimes may make it seem 
so. Asa good done to an individual is a 
good to the race, so work for one good 
cause always helps on all other right 
things. A stroke for suffrage is a stroke 
for prohibition, and a stroke for prohibi- 
tion is a stroke for suffrage—they are part 
and parcel of the universal good. ‘The 
writer may be accused of being more of a 
prohibitionist than suffragist, but it is not 
so. Although a reformer by nature, I am 
first of all a suffragist, but I had my train- 
ing in the ranks of the temperance army. 
No woman can feel the degradation of 
women before the law more keenly and un- 
ceasingly than I do. . The first wish of my 
heart is to see their disabilities removed. 
I am anxious to work for it in every possi- 
ble way; first of all, to make the demand 
alone and upon its own merits, based upon 
human right and justice; but if people 
will not yield to that, and can be induced 
to consider and to view the question ina 
fairer light, if brought to them indirectly 
through a side issue such as the temper- 
ance reform, let us rejoice, and in God's 
name join hands with its workers. As the 
tide is turning, the two things are insepara- 
bly united, and the broader and greater 
question is being apparently wrought out 





through the lesser, which has from its pe- 
culiar nature forced itself upon the public 
mind. 

I wish that all suffragists could realize 
what good work is being done for them 
in the W.C. T. U. Itis educating the wom- 
en of the country very generally, and also 
a large class of men, into a proper under- 
standing of natural rights. Although they 
demand suffrage merely as an expedient, 
they cannot fail to progress, having once 
admitted the question to an opportunity 
for fair consideration. ‘They discover that 
they are deprived of the most efficient 
means for protecting the home and secur- 
ing the best discharge of holy duty to hus- 
band and children, and are led to cry out 
in God’s name for the ballot. 

The next step of progress is to seek to 
qualify themselves properly for its exer- 
cise, study ethies and principles, and thus 
rise to the proper understanding of the 
question that the franchise is a divine right, 
a part of the right of each individual to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness”—the right of self- preservation. 

The result of the action in Washington 
Territory was not, in the providence of 
God, the overthrow of His law, but it dis- 
couraged the doubtful, hesitating class so 
that they sink upon the wrong side of the 
suffrage question; a wrong example has 
been set by a strong, experienced leader, 
of declining to “do good lest evil should 
come of it,” and the incident will be used 
all over the land as an argument against the 
quality of women’s votes, for which the 
claim of purity and honesty has been so 
strongly asserted. 

GERTRUDE MAGOFFIN SINGLETON. 

Evanston, Tl. 





Why suffer the tortures of biliousness when 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will give you relief? Sold 
by all druggists. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AIbD System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FPREE 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 31. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 
\ JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN BROTHERS. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family school 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Maas. 29-10t 


] RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
K SWARTHMORE, PA, 
Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 


particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A, M., Pres’t, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 

en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, toon and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COWLES “Ew STW Garteocth Sivect. 


ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 

Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores, 
Terms moderate, Apply to or address as above. 

FRANK M, COWLES, Manager. 
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MARY CLEMMER’S- 
LIFE AND WORKS, 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S LIFE AND WORK. 
A memorial of Mary Clemmer, with portrait, By 
EDMUND HUDSON. 

POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE, 

His TWO WIVES. A novel. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. 
larged. 

Four handsome 12mo vols., a beautiful uniform set 
of the selected works, together with the memorial pj. 
ography of this popular and lamented writer. The 
set in box, $6; price for each volume, $1.50. 


Revised and en. 


From the Brooklyn Union. 

The life of Mary Clemmer was brave and in man 
ways heroic. Her influence was particularly stro 
over those of her own sex, and we trust that this 
sketch of her career may prove to be as inspiring ag 
were her own words, 

From the Boston Traveller. 

The book will be read with a two-fold interest; for 
the love of her whose life and work have contributed 
to the elevation of humanity, and for its intrinsie jp- 
terest as a thoughtful, intellectual analysis and a fine 
commentary on the conditions of literary life jp 
America. 





From the Literary World. 

Of very rare and noble qualities of mind and heart 
was this girl, Mary Clemmer, who was handicapped 
from her youth, but bore herself with heroic courage 
to the end; making her name distinguished as the 
foremost woman journalist of the country in her 
special capacity of letter-writer, giving promise of 
success as poet and novelist if her life had been 
spared ; and through hardship and trial winning gold. 
en opinions, making herself friends, justifying her 
own worthiness of honor by her nobility of lite, by 
the tender care over her parents, and her bravery of 
spirit to the last. 





From the Utica Morning Herald. 

Mr. Hudson * * * prefers to dwell on her love 
of country and of nature, upon her experience in the 
war, upon her devotion to the welfare of woman, 
upon her friendships and personal relations to mey 
and women. He quotes freely from her writings, but 
his own style also is exceedingly clear, sensible and 
well balanced, 





From the Book Buyer. 

There are a hundred reasons why the life of Mary 
Clemmer should find a kindly welcome, and indeed 
there is no veed to bespeak a welcome for Mr. Hud- 
son’s sympathetic and tenderly written memorial of 
his wife. Especially among her own sex is her name 
revered, and tothe many readers of her letters, those 
to whom her death came as a personal affliction, this 
simple record of her life and work will be gratefully 
received. * * * 





From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

This isa beautiful volume and well commemorates 
a beautiful life. Every chapter is a testimonial that 
upon the part of the biographer it was a labor of love. 
Taken in connection with the volumes of Mary Clem. 
mer’s writings, the reader will have a clear idea, not 
only of the rare genius of the woman, but her many 
admirable and lovable qualities. 





From the Boston Beacon. 

It is no exaggeration to add that of all the women 
in American journalism she was the most distin- 
guished, the best informed and the most influential. 
This is fully explained in the singularly hearty and 
sympathetic pages of Mr. Hudson, who honors him- 
self in honoring Mrs. Clemmer. It is but natural 
that all the personal friends of Mrs. Clemmer should 
wish for a copy of this tender and teue memorial, and 
that journalists in general will like it. But it is 
specially commended also to the attention of women 
who write, or wish to write, for publication, and to 
women in general. How much better the press would 
be if it had more contributors like Mrs. Clemmer, 
who united all the qualities of heart, mind and intel- 
lect that make a good journalist. 





From the Brooklyn Magazine. 

No one could ever rise up and criticise Mary Clem- 
mer for an injustice done to man or measure; her 
character was composed of too sterling quality, her 
mind too broad to harbor petty jeaiousies and spites, 
She wrote from her heart, and that was always in 
the right place. ‘he influence exerted over the opin- 
ions and morals of a coustituency of readers such as 
Mary Clemmer enjoyed can scarcely be over-estimat- 
ed. In the life aud character of such a woman there 
is much to learn, and we wish that Mr. Hudson's 
memorial would find its way into the hands of thous- 
ands of our American women, that they might become 
the more thoroughly conversant with the career of 
one of the noblest of their sex. 





From the Christian Union. 

Will be welcome to the many readers who followed 
with keen interest her literary career, and formed, a8 
such readers must necessarily have done, and equally 
strong interest in her personality. Excellent speci- 
mens of her style both in poetry and in prose are in- 
cluded in the volume. The story of her life is told 
simply, without effusion, and with genuine feeling 
and reverence, 





From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

It is well to hold up such noble characters to the 
public gaze; it is well to call attention to their 
achievements and to bring out for full consideration 
the lofty motives by which they were actuated. Mary 
Clemmer was a credit to American womanhood. 
Blessed with rare intellectual gifts, she never forgot 
or slighted the tender mission which belongs to her 
sex; she was always a woman in the most exalted 
sense of the word. While the mind soared aloft and 
employed its activities in inciting men to patriotic 
deeds, in extolling meritorious public service and con- 
demning venality and corruption, the heart always 
d with sympathetic pulsation to the appeal 





EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work, 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things.) to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y.M.C. A. Building cor. Boylston and Berkeley Sts. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Primary Department Opens Sept. 27. 
Grammar and High School Departments 
Open Sept. 20, 

Special Courses for Special Students. 


Girls receive the same thorough preparation as boys 
for College, Institute of Technology, and Medical 
Schools, and have successfully entered all three from 
this school. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 

References—Ex-Gov. Rice, ex-Gov. Gaston, Judge 
McKim, Dr. Peabody, Gen. Chamberlin, Prof. 
Churchill, &e. 








Circulars sent on application. 
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of the lowly, the afflicted and the stricken. As 4 
writer on public questions Mary Clemmer rivaled the 
most gifted and spirited male contributors to the 
modern press. Her grasp of national issues was a6 
firm and as comprehensive as that of the best, and 
yet in the domestic circle she was as gentle, as un- 
assuming, as tender in her ministrations and in her 
sympathies as are those saintly women who devote 
their lives exclusively to domestic duties or to works 
of mercy and charity. 





From the Boston Courier. 

There is a high and noble inspiration in the 
record of so faithful, high and self-denying a life 
as that of Mary Clemmer, and no more worthy moD- 
ument could be raised to her memory than the story 
of what she was and what she accomplished. As 
journalist, novelist and poet, Mary Clemmer made 
herself not only known but loved by readers all over 
the land, while to those who enjoyed the privilege of 
her acquaintance, her personal character was of eve 
more worth than her work, excellent as the latter was- 
Among all the women of our country who have writ- 
ten with high purpose, clear insight, poetic feeling 
and deep religious sentiment, there is none who de 
serves to stand higher than she, and there is none 
with the memory of whom wiil be mingled more of 
that respect that is almost reverence. She saw with 
keen eyes and understood with clear brain the rest 
less wig al life of Washington, while her com- 
mand of forcible, pure English enabled her to make 
others share both her vision and her judgment. Ne 
one better understood or better expressed the true 
condition of things at the national capital than she, 
and in looking back over her pictures of noted mea 
and events, one is impressed anew with their fidelity, 
their realism and their power. Yet better than 4 
gifts of intellect, was her sweet and genuine woma) 
hood, which shines through this record of her Ilfe. 
The volume is a worthy tribute to the worth of & 
noble life, and one which the innumerable admirers 
and friends of the gifted woman whose name it bears 
will eagerly and gratefully welcome. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston._ 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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